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This little book is only intended to deal with the aborigines 

•of the Far Northern parts of South Australia. It is not intended 

to be authoritative or aggressive, but to simply inform the reader 

what the author knows and has personally seen of the aborigines 

dn their normal character. We have no hero or heroine lasting 

•out to the end, but now^ and again we speak of experiences in 

• coming in contact with spotless and unsullied denizens of the 
bush^ whose minds are steeped in fancies and prefigurative 
superstitions. It is not such an easy matter, as some may 
imagine, to compile a vocabulary of native words. The wild 
aborigines are as shy and as wily as the '^ Jabiru*' (Xenorhynchus 
Asiaticus), and whilst you are trying to extract some information 
from them they are looking around them for a clear route to 

• escape. It will be admitted that the author has had an excellent 
opportunity to make a book, after so many years' travelling in 
the bush, and almost in unknown regions, the material having 

• been obtained from the aborigines themselves and from what he 
:saw himself. 

If the little book is not arranged in the proper order or 
method, the author trusts that reviewers and readers will look 

• pve|:. that, as long as the facts are reliable and the subject 
attractive. The book has been written for the purpose of 
supplying information to the Australian Natives' Association, 
also for Mr. J. G. iFrazer, M.A., F.R.G.S., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, England, who asked, through the Commissioner of 
Police (Mr. W. J. Peterswald, J.P.), for such information re- 

, garding " Uncivilized or semi-civilized peoples." Many sleepless 
nights and weary anxious days have been gone through in doing 



duty amongst wild tribes, who during the writing of this book 
committed murders and killed the settlers' hprses and cattle ; and 
the author, being a police officer in charge of native constables,, 
located on the Victoria River, received intimation of all depreda- 
tions committed by the lawless aborigines ; and those acts, being: 
exigencies of the service, he had to go out with his trackers and 
deal with each case respectively as the law provided. No one 
should suppose that he was cruel or merciless ; he did his duty — 
all that was expected from him. Half-castes, he foun4 o)it, h^ve- 
proved themselves to be a disastrous discovery — a spurious com- 
pound of white and black parasites of a poisonous nature, aristae 
from a momentary sensuous joy with a naturally uncivilized 
wanton, who ofibrs no personal objection to this phase of ipoflem^ 
civilization. She brings forth the offspring of the union^ with the 
offscouring of Australia to smirk and wallow in merciless- 
treachery. A husbandlesB mother the parent of a nameless- 
child, an intrusive creature, the bastard gift of shameless Nature,, 
conjecturally condemned. 

The pure aborigines, especially the women and children, are- 
very liu^ht of heart. They will laugh at anything, and when a* 
white fellow with a keen sense of absurdities makes himseir 
ludicrous for their edification they like it, and burst into musical 
laughter without a thought. This book was not written for* 
straitlaced people, but for those more practical sort of beings who* 
call a spade a spade, and look on the swarthy triebs of Australic^ 
as human beings susceptible to teaching. The natives of the^ 
Victoria River country are uncoutaminated, and still in theirr 
pristine vigour. For that reason they are superior to the adul- 
terated native, who is a bad member of society. Without gamisbi 
I have tried to describe the aboriginals as I found them in their 
wild state, free from impurities. 

W. H, WILLSHIHE. 



JAMES LOGAN LEDGERWOOD. 



In d^dioatitig tbi& strange book to you, I feel sure you will be 
able to realize the (lecilliar work that I was ez][yected to do in a 
^ild region. At first I plieiced a firm reliance iii my black 
tYa&ers, but, alas ! I trusted to a rotten corpis, one member of 
^hich hdd made up his mind to shoot me. Tou, being a practical 
bushittan, and accustomed to the ways and device of flash civi- 
lized blackboys, will soon take iti the situation at a glance. 
Many other bushmei^y on i^eading this, will remark, '^ Ah ! we all 
pretty well know Why We carry revolvers on our belts — not only 
for wild niggers." Vou no doubt remember the weary, anxious 
time I spent on the Victoria, when there weria seven civilized 
blacks at large in the ranges with firearms, and not one of them 
ihad any love for me, and had I overstepped the limits of prudence 
on that occasion I would have been shot fi^tn behind theit hiding 
places. Y<m femember the dark figured stealing stealthily around 
us, and when tliey were unpl^iasantly close the worthless vaga- 
bonds bad cause to howl and shHek in the silent majesty of the 
inight. I was prompted to select you for this Dedication as you 
thorotigbly understand the scheming designs of abori^nes who 
plot and contrive to take the heart's blood of white men.' 

tt Is not the fii^t time odr names have gone forth on thia wings 
^f notoriety. My name, tbrou^ no fault of mjr oWn, has be^n 
associated with rude barbarians this last sixteen years, and, 
according to the ^' Stiggins jptish," I achieved an infamous 
•emiiMfnce Which I tiever deserved in doing duty assigned to me 
amongst murderous aborigines. There is not nitidh romance in 
being the only white man with black ti^kdrs and wild natives 
jear after year in gorges and ranges of remote districts. That 
notorious scoundrel, " Jungalla,** is still at large ; I tried my level 
ibest to get him, and now we wil] never meet, unless it be in the 



City of God, '' where the wicked cease from troubling and the- 
weary are at rest." It was a great blow to the blackfellows^ 
prestige when they lost " Newingurry." He was a reserve force 
within himself, but he suddenly left for that ^^undiscovered 
country from whence no traveller returns." Proudly I recall the^ 
day when on the Lower Victoria I came full butt on to the 
murderers of " Joseph Bradshaw's boy." I had only just time to 
caution the trackers, "Take care of your own lives, and don't hold 
them too cheap/' and the better balanced spears where coming- 
thick upon us, when in a few minutes the assailants were fast 
disappearing in thd tropical growth and jumping into the deep 
green waters of the tidal Victoria, where alligators reach the 
maximum of their development. 

I will not worry you by recapitulating any more of my^ 
dilemmas with wild natives, because the constant iteration of one- 
subject becomes wearisome to readers, though if J abandon it and 
its exciting incidents I cannot write enough to keep myself warm- 
You will notice that I have made no great effort at any particular 
style, but dwell mainly on realism and facts based upon whstt I 
saw, and have written without any euphemism, producing some- 
thing more like a simple little story of aborigines in the province 
of South Australia. I have mentioned that dusky beauty who 
darted out of my camp in the moonlight, leaping from rock to 
rock ; also that nigger who was drowned in the Red Lily Lagoon. 
Written, of course, in my own style, this will, I believe, suit my 
bush friends who, like myself, have for many years been environed 
in a vast territory of mountain, vale, and lake swarming with the 
original inhabitants. , The women are good, but t^e men are 

bad. 

Yours respectfully, 

. W. H. WILLSHIRE. , 

Victoria River Downs, 

September, 1895. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Nothing great is lightly won, a.nd nothing won is lost ; 
Every good deed nobly done, will repay the cost. 

Many have been the arguments and controversies about the 
aborigines of Australia, and those who live in large cities in luxury 
and know the least about them, are the ones who sympathize with 
them. The natives in the Northern Territory of South Australia 
have committed many murders, some of which are inexpressibly 
revolting. In writing about the natives of the Katherine, Daly, 
_>6regory. Roper, and Victoria rivers, I am mentioning a blood* 
thirsty lot of fierce savages, who throw the spear with unerring 
aim, and watch their opportunities to kill unfortunate men who 
are off their guard. My duty compels me to traverse these 
regions by night and day, as the exigencies of the Service 
demand ; consequently, when I lie down to sleep, after riding 
long stages, I do not know the moment when I may be attacked^ 
and it is not much use keeping a lookout for blackfellows, because 
your own boy can come up behind and tap you on the shoulder 
and tell you he requires a bit of tobacco without you having 
noticed him anywhere near about. They naturally have a 
stealthy/ treacherous, way of approaching any one, and it is 
carried out with a still finer tread when they are bent on mischief. 
In this little brochure I do not intend to recapitulate what I have 
already written about in two former books relating to the " Abo- 
rigines of Central Australia," unless some of their habits, customs, 
and ceremonies are alike. My intention is to show the customs, 
religions, and superstitions of an uncivilised people living in n 
prolific land— *a race of blacks about whom no one has written. 
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and living in a region in many of the isolated parts of which no 
one has l>een. 

The natives are divided into six different castes, viz., ''Goo- 
lumma, Nanna-goo," "Nung-alla, Tung-alla," "Nee-marra and 
Null-yer-ee." As I have put them together above in pairs so they 
go as man and wife, as indicated by the inverted commas. I 
have tried my best but cannot find out whether they have any 
story as to the origin of the castes. A man is compelled to marry 
a woman of a different caste to what he belongs ; for instance, a 
Goo-lumma blackfellow must take a Nanna-goo lubra, and a 
Nung-alla blackfellow must take a Taiig->alla liabra, and so on. 
They are, allowed either before marriage or after to have sexual 
intercourse as long as they commit it with the caste to which 
their wife belongs ; for instance, a Nee-marra blaokfeUow could 
cohabit with any Null-yer-ee lubra, so long as she and her relations 
were agreeable. The rite performed on boys when they reach 
pu})erty is circumcision, and then, about six months after, the 
uretboi is cut down from the head of pems about two inches. 
After these initiatory rites the young man is forbidden to look at 
women for one full moon, because they are not supposed to be 
well. The " Nung-alla'' caste at these ceremonies knock out one 
of the front teeth of the young man, and bore the nose. The 
reasons they give for such practices is that after all that has been 
done he is a fully made man, and is now allowed to sit down with 
his elders and join in the conversation, and take part in the chase. 
They take their naxpea from natural objects, such as animals 
and plants. If a blackfellow. or lubra is named after a certain 
animal they must not eat that at any time. The same applies to 
a plant or a wild fruit, both with the boys and girls. Before they 
reach puberty their mothers raise cicatrices on their breasts and 
arms in the shape of horizontal and perpendicular lines. Ac- 
cording to number these marks serve as badges to diAtia^Qoisb their 
<;aste : for instance, a boy with {^^ on the right anu is. a " Goo- 
lumma," and a girl with ^ on the right ajcm is a '' Nanna-goo,'^ 
apd when theiy grow up they are eligible for one another in 
marrifl^. A '* Nupg-alla" boy would be marked thus gg ^^ ^^^ 



Lbrea^t, AOd a *' TuKignalla" lubra thus.|||| between the two'^reasts, 
or gyn'gilfi as they call them in the native dialect. So, it will he 
obsePTed, that after all rites and oeremonies have been duly per- 
foroied a *' Nung-alW and a ''Tung-alla" can become man and 
wife, or ^:ijoy intereourse as often as they like as long as they are 
single ; but should she have any ofispring she then belongs solely 
to the father of the child, and he is compelled to take and -keep 
her, and he does, top, because there is seldom any trouHe on that 
«core. They are very fond of their children, they really love 
th^Qd, and carry them for miles on their back, arms, or shoulders 
across inhospitable country, or in cold and wet weather. The 
^rst time I saw the Flora Falls I was chc^roned through the 
mazes of a mysterious jungle by ''Narlen." She was a Kull- 
yer-ee" girl, under whose espionage I received perfect supervision 
until we suddenly came upon about twenty Daly Biver blacks, 
who werC' camped there. Not liking their demeanour I instantly 
retreated to my camp, but the Null-yer-ee" girl was there before 
me, and ever so much more frightened than I was. During the 
night the blacks came prowling about my camp, and one of my 
boys, to whom the " NuU-yer-ee" girl belonged, shot off his rifle 
at what he thought was a blackfellow, and we heard no more of 
them. 

The next day we moved on to Price's Creek Crossing, and 
found a few blacks camped in the scrub on the western side of 
the creek. One girl was secluded from the rest on account of 
her first menstruation. Women generally have to camp away 
from the others whilst their menstruations are on, and are 
forbidden to let any one tonch them whilst it lasts. They cannot 
give any cause for it coming on. Should a blackfellow have 
«^ual inleroourse with any but the right catfte to which his wife 
belongs it is deemed incestuous, and other members of her caste 
are angry, and punishment is inflicted on both parties. Some- 
times it ^ids with the death of one or the other, especially if it is 
jTcpeated, 

In this part {>olygamy is oanied on. I know some black- 
£bU&w» i»I1i three wives, and plenty with two. 1 do not know of 
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A case where a lubra has two husbands, but I know that black- 
fellows lend their wives to one another, especially when there is- 
some important corroborree on. Their wives are often allotted 
to them when they are children, and they grow up together. 
They do not ^et their wives by purchase, but sometimes they 
obtain them by capture from neighbouring tribes. In those parts- 
where they are really uncivilized the young woman is taken away 
into the bush and deflowered by the old men of the tribe. They 
then hand her over to her future husband, and he takes her to- 
his wurley. After that the two start off together on a hunting 
tour, he paying special attention to her during the honeymoon.. 
In reference to widows, they are generally annexed by some ofr 
the other men belonging to the same caste. 

Brothers and sisters can always speak to one another ; there is 
no restriction placed on them in any way. When a death takes 
place it is usually supposed that some one of another tribe has- 
pointed a bone at them. The sick person is told this, and the 
superstition is so ingrained that they mostly succumb to it. The 
manner they have of disposing of the dead is interesting. If it i» 
a lubra she is buried in a sitting posture in the earth. If it is a 
blackfellow of any importance he is laid on a platform made by 
crossing and recrossing sticks from one branch to the other in a 
tree. This mode of burial applies mostly to the natives of 
Barrow Creek, Tennant's Creek, and Newcastle Waters. 

They do not talk about the dead, but two or three days^ 
following the burial the men draw a line on the ground with a* 
boomerang, and at dark they stand on the line, making a low 
mumbling noise, and gesticulating with their hands to keep him* 
from returning. The lubras watch this performance solemnly. 

'^ Springvale" Station is seven miles down the Katherine River 
from the overland telegraph line. It formerly belonged to Br. 
Browne, but is now owned and managed by Alfred Giles, J. P. It" 
is a very pretty place, with its long reaches of water, palms and^ 
bananna trees, one large lagoon a few hundred yards off. The 
creek contains crocodiles, and red liliies of exquisiite beauty grow in* 
the water. There is also a beautiful spring close to the stationv 
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where a Chinamaa named Sling Fat has a very nice garden. 
Tropical fruits and vegetables luxuriate here ; but what with b»ver 
birds, crows, and aborigines Sling Fat has all his spare time cut out 
to watch them, as they pick, peck, and steal bis fruit. Mr. Giles 
has bees here many years, and during his time he has been:Tery 
kind to the natives ; butjn return thay have been very ungrtiteful. 
This is a mild way of putting it, and the reader will understand 
that they have treated him shamefully. 

There ore at present 700 head of cattle and 100 horses on the 
run, besides sheep. The head station is built of stone, and 
overlooks a wide expanse of water, where alHgatora attain the 
maximum of their davelopment and lusuriate in the land of the 
sun. It was on this run that tlie Hon, T, Playford visited the 
caves— a sight never to be forgotten, which I will explain further 
on in this book. The banks of this grand river are adorned with 
birds of the prettiest phmiage I ever saw, and white-aud-black 
cockatoos are very numerous ; whilst flying foxes are in myriads, 
hanging on to each other from limbs of trees to the surface of the 
water. The natives are very fond of them, and knock them down 
with Bticks. When night comes on the station blacks have a 
wild and weird corroborree amongst themselves — a "sit-down" 
affair ; in fact, a smoke social — 

Thinking of thelt love and the natmal paaaioa*, 



This goes on day aSter day. The lazy old men and women sit in 
the shade in the day, stroking poor lean dogs, and sending the 
youngsters out to look for " tackont." The blacks that are always 
about the stations become veiy cunning and false, and I cannot 
say that civilization improves them very much, for what you gain 
in one way you lose in another. They are nearly always in league 
with those that are outside, as they belong to the same tribe and 
are fully aware what natives are killing their master's cattle ; but 
when you speak to them about it they are like the Chinaman — 
they "no savee." Full of preniediated deceit they go oa from 
day to day. It was on the Springvale Eun that I went out on& 
Sunday afternoon to shoot flying foies ; they were in thousands, 
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and €ffety time I fired a doten or so Would fiill in the irater. 
NiMitM of both sexes would |>luiige in after them ; many of the 
fosee iroold be alive, and some of the blacks were bitten by iiiem. 
The niktives are very fond of these animals, and the only way they 
had of iidiowing their gratitude wa^ smiling and repeating, ''My 
word, good fellow alonga you." Otie boss blackfellow told 'me I 
Was Welcome to any weapon or any person I liked in the catiip. 




CHAPTER II. 

To fertile vales and dewy meada. 

My weary wandering steps He leads, 

WlierQ peihcefi^.ifTer?, sp<t and slow. 

Amid the verdant landscape flow. • 

Whf^t a sense of freedom one experiences stauc|iQg on high, 
grouiid, with nothing above but the pure^ glorious sky, and a far- 
spreading view of the country below, with here and there a gteam 
of water where the river winds, till the whole melts awfiy iti th^ 
distance against the fair western sky; but nearer still, anjioog th^ 
pandanus palms, the light blue smokje from the aborjg^le!3' cmnp 
curls up through the deep foliage. Such is the Kathe^p^ River 
all the year round. The police station stands on the so9th.btpk^, 
and overlooks the valley of the Eatherine, which is a deep green, 
maze of eucalypti and palm, with a running river through it. 
The silence of the night is broken at times by the dismal chapt. 
of the na.tives, who, painted like skeletons, skip about the. fireci in. 
their barbaric sensuality and nudity. Their figure^ are 
symmetrical, and limbs well rounded — some worthy of the chisel 
of a sculptor. In their wild state they obtain fire by rulil^ing 
two pieces of wood together. Any kind of wood will not do ; 
mulga, iroubark, and pine are the woods chiefly used. , The 
natives always keep a fire burqing, and when travelling tfaey 
carry a lighted firestick. 

Tl^ej^. e^t everyUiing they can get but pork, and to that they 
have! ^ decidj&d repugnance. Choice food, such as kangarpio .tail« 
turkey,, duck, emu's breast, w^laby, d^c, the Qld men and 
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leading chiefs take ; the lubras and children have to eat the 
inferior parts, and are very glad to get that. 

If any one of a certain tribe is murdered by another tribe the 
crime is avenged by the relations of the murdered person, and 
any of the tribe to which the murderer belongs is responsible. 
The side to which the victim belongs paint themselves with red 
ochre and pipeclay, have a big corroborree, attend to their spears 
and boomerangs, and get all ready for the warpath. They do not 
mutilate their slain enemies, but upon their return to their camp 
they are made much of by the women. 

Some years ago, at Alice Springs, I noticed a lot of fine- 
looking young aboriginals, all men, painting and getting ready to 
go out west in the MacDonnell Ranges to kill a blackfellow, or, 
rather, to fight the Glen Helen blacks. Knowing the country 
welt^, 1: went out on their tracks two days subsequently, and 
found it was only gammon on their part. They killed two head 
of calttle belonging to Willougby & Gordon, and remained out ih 
the ranges three days, and had a good feed. When they returned 
they t6ld the lubras that they had speared two blackfellows, and 
the Women '' made much of them." I came in, too, and informed 
them oi^ what they had done, because we tracked them from place 
to pmoe, and when once my boys see feet impressions at the dead 
bullock or dead man they know those impressions for ever. 
They are splendid trackers— never fail over stones, through 
fipiniifex, over high ranges, through pcorges and long grass. If 
they lose the tracks for a few minutes their instinct tells ^em 
tlie direction, and on they go. If the travelling is anything like 
^odd. they will jog along on horse or camel at five miles per be "^ 
appearihg not to bei looking down at the tracks ; but still ti y 
have teem all the while. A bit of wild fruit picked off a tret « 
grub taken from the bark of a tree, a branch broken, a stone 
ttirned'over, a little bit of ash from a firestick, a dog's track, all 
is noticed, all is seen, and still we jog along four or five miles ah 
Hotir: 'If the offenders, who know we are on their tracks, turn 
and Widk backwards, as they have done in my time, we know it 
ii'"iall'' ^monkey gammon," they cannot fool the tracker^ 



<jharlotte Waters and the Fiuke Kiver produce tlie moat expert 

trackers the world ever saw. Thej begin tracking lizards and 

-enakea, ifcc, &c., from their infancy, and for their daily 

-suBtenance ; without this wonderful faculty they would go very 

hungry, I have noticed little children who have been left asleep 

wurley, their mothers iu the meantime having walked 

I -down to the creek to have a buthe. The child wakes up and 

■finds its mother gone ; it starts to cry, and all the time walking 

L round the camp trying to pick up its mother's track. At last the 

^ild discovers it amongst many others, and off it runs on the 

Itrack right to its mother, who may be half a mile away. 

With the trackers the slightest indications will be followed with 

B4UII the unerring sagacity of sleuth hounds. A displaced pebble 

"i will afford them a ti-ace. The wild blacks of both sexes wander 

I .about in a perfectly nude condition, with the exception of some 

I -of the men, and they wear a kind of a tassel, with a string 

'Attached, which goes round the waist. Gvou with the whites 

relative propriety runs pretty .even, from a young lady in the 

theatre to a bevy of smockleGS bhick girls on the Katlierine. 

Modesty is, after all, only a matter of following up what others 

I liave commenced ; therefore, propriety and decorum Lave abso- 

) Ititcly nothing to do with moral considerations. Eve was supposed 

I to have been nude until she had an interview with the serpent. 

The. black girls take the keenest delight iu forbidden pleasures ; 

, aud in those placea where they are civilized, like Palmeraton and 

' Pine Creek, t\?y go a long way out of the bounds of prudence to 

<]ome in contact with white men for the purpose of unlawful com- 

ifferoe, They do it professionally there. They carry a blanket 

' their arm iu the evening and solicit, viz., " You wautem 

L ii ^ J ^°^ ^^ '^ ahillen V Civilization is a failure aud " virtue's 

Fa myth" w'lh the untrammelled dwellers of the forest, range, and 

[ plain. Their vices are unfettered, as they roam wild and free, 

I aod their only annoyances are the rivals of their own sex- That 

n places like mining districts, where there are plenty of white 

' men. Of course in their wild state they have no oonsciouuness of 

their nakedness, and a white roan, who is a man and a bushman, 
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>lhem better in tfaeir primitive rimplicity than in tb»«emi- 
(»iittized cooditioB, when they are cuniiing and ajsteaiatie faB§gMny 
wh(» steal your sugar and tobeusco, auociate with the loatheoooiet^ 
Obkiee^ learn ta smoke (^iamy oontraet disease, aad getr drmdc. 

i»4ke/arid parts of Australia the aborigines obtain withoatBMidk 
trooUe snpplies of water sufficient for>all their wants from water'- 
yiekUpg 'Feots. By the cradra in the ground tbey^can tell wkiob 
way 4ho roots of the midleertreev a kind o£ enea^ptna^ are goings 
Tbey^'pall it up and bark it, cut it in four^feet lengths^ and stand 
it upaighity with the bottom end in a vessel that will hold (water.. 
Many white men havo perished • with thirst, ignorant of*, tim fiwt^ 
that>th6y were so dose- to the pceoions flaid. 

TIte natives who belong to the spinifex deserts of Geiitral 
Anstealia have to endure great hardships; during long dnmgkta- 
water is a «cavee •commodity with them. I also have expenieflMsed 
tbe< pangs of thirst ; so muck so that I would ' not like toi sotenit > 
ta paper what I have resorted to to save my life. Traveliiwg f<Mr 
da^es together, with camels, across higb sandkilU iutlM dreary 
desert, withont one doud to mar the perfect azure of the ftrma^ 
m^ity and' in its centre blaaing the sun, glowing with, the fiiBiy 
radiiinoe of molten iron^ All parts^ase not so inhospitabi»; scnne- 
are extraAragant! iu fertili)ty, such as the* Katherine and Victoria- 
Biverm 

Bat the country on the West Australian boundaryr whore I 
8peatimany> hot days iu the midst of a scene of surpassing desola- 
tkln^ is very* trying. In this poor loc^itythe natives arenot^ very 
numerous, but what are there are cannibals, and when, hard > 
ptnchedi for food tbey kill, cook, and eat children. They infomnedL 
me that Hustle |>i^ls are generalfy selected, but they do not do it 
unless compelled' by hunger, and then the mother will not teuob 
the) cooked portions of her ehiki 

They-havodmines for the four >cardilial points, which comes i» 
vieryv handy to me. when questionings them. '*'Marte'.' is north,. 
"WlaHam" south, " Gorrie" west, and;**^Gon-uug" east. Asatmlo 
they do- not remuiui long in one place^ but wander about in their 
nomadic : state; and,, as I am writing about a. country with a. 
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heavy rainfall, I may state that during the wet season thej live 
in caves which are nearly always to be found in and near the 
ranges, whilst in some large caverns west of the Katherine I saw 
a magnificent subterranean reservoir of fresh water. What a 
rendezvous for the dwellers of the soil ! And some few hundred 
yards away was a beautiful lake, on the margin of which stood a 
little black maid in the full bloom of early loveliness, with a Btalk 
of red lilies in her hand. These untutored children play unseen 
within the sheltered nooks of these dark caverns, the abode of 
primitive man. The girls and boys iu their wild state grow to 
maturity unheeded, and do not excite admiration until the time 
arrives to execute the ceremony on them, that is, making them a 
young man or a young woman as the case may be. 

One big boy told me that his father died about two years ago 
and had been resurrected in .the shape of an old man kangaroo. 
How he was resuscitated the boy could not explain. But one day 
I was going to have a shot at a large kangaroo in the locality 
where his dad had shuffled off the mortal coil, and the boy said, 
'^ No you shootem that one ; me thinkem that fellow my father.'* 
Just then the kangaroo hopped away, and I did not get a shot at 
the alleged paternal progenitor of this superstitious boy. When- 
ever I returned to the Katherine, after an absence of a month or 
more, with this unsophisticated boy, his mother used to cut his 
hair with a knife. He was shock-headed^ when he arrived, but 
when his poor old asthmatic mother was done witd him he looked 
like a hollow mummy, and was so annoyed that he would sit under 
a tree, making a squashy corrobberee, which was little short of 
sublime. 

Just as his beard was commencing to grow his mother bored a 
hole through his nose, and poked a long white bone through as an 
ornament, and made three cicatrices on his chest to show that he 
was a seven months' child. At last he got a wife, a very pleasant 
little creature, but she was not very fond of him, and after living 
with him for about six months she was stolen by a big blackfellow 
and taken out west. The ** Kooster " (for that was his name) 
came and asked for my advice, an<l I advised him to start out and 
B 
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find the nigger. I never saw the po6r old " Booster " ady more, 
80 I concluded that he had found ihe nigger. 

I may as well finish this chapter with a word or tWb about 
'* half-castes." They are a very undesirable breed, with the white 
man's intelligence and the aborigine's cunhing atid t^eachisiy all 
combined. If en would not remdin so many years in a 6buntry 
like this if there were no women, and perhaps the Almighty meant 
them for use as He has placed them wherever the pionieers go. 
Surely if the '' Contagious Diseases Act ** is legalist in British 
possessions, thien what I am speaking about is onlyx'hatural, 
especially for men who are isolated away in the bush at out- 
stations where women of all ages and sizes are nihiiing at large. 




CHAPTER III. 

' ** The spirit of the Norman shone brightly in his breast. 
Who, with a single comrade, rode out into the west, 
Begardless of the perils of nndiscbvered lands 
(Of being bashed, or stricken by serpents on the hands. 
Of swarming, swarthy natives, who moved with ghostly stealth). 
To lay the first foundations of all our fleecy wealth." 

Sladen. 

Poor Sam Croker, one of the early Territorians, was in Sep- 
Ttember, 1892, shot dead at Auvergne cattle station by a 
half-caste named Flannigan, who was subsequently hanged. 
Oroker was a good bushman, and was one of the first to take cattle 
•out west of the telegraph line. Croker was a good humane man 
to the blacks, and yet he was murdered in cold blood by a 
treacherous creature who imagined he must kill someone. 

Mr. W. S. Scott, the manager of Willeroo cattle station, was 
suddenly attacked out on the run whilst camped for dinner by a 
horde of wild savages on October 11th, 1892, and speared to 
death. They stole his rations and his firearms and went away 
into the bush. They were tracked up by an avenging party, and 
^ic transit gloria mundi ! Mr. Scott was always a kind man to 
the blacks, and how they served him ! 

Six Malays were massacred by the natives at Bowen Straits in 
April, 1892. They were arrested by Paul Foelsche, S.M., 
Inspector of Police. One was hanged, and the remainder were 
sentenced to the term' of their natural life. ' 

In June, 1875, three men were speared by the blacks on the 
Hoper River. One of them named Johnston was killed. 

In August, 1885, a prospecting party were attacked by blacks 
in the Northern Territory, and a man named Walker was killed. 

In 1883 Joseph Martin, a teamster, was killed whilst asleep 
near his wagon near Powell's Greek. 

B 8 
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On the Big Gregory, a creek on the road to Kimberley, W.A.^ 
there are two graves of men murdered by blacks. 

In December, 1878, W. Travers was murdered by blacks on the 
Limmen Bight River. 

In January, 1892, Charles De Loitte and George Clarke were- 
murdered by blacks at Creswell Down Station. 

In 1884 Housechildt, Noltenius, Schollert, and Landers were 
murdered by blacks on the Daly River. This was the most cruel 
murder of the whole lot, and the bloodthirsty villians are still at 
large. Inspector Foelsche did arrest them, but owing to faulty 
legislation the blackest of foul, wet-handed murderers were 
liberated. If niggers in America did half that they would be 
lynched 

I think it was in 1873 when Mr. Stapleton, the stationmaster, 
and John Franks, a lineman, were s} eared, and both died. Their 
graves are now to be seen at Barrow Creek, in Central Australia. 

In 1884 the Annas Reservoir cattle station was burnt down by 
the blacks; £1,700 worth of property destroyed, and two men 
named Figg and Coombs were both severely burnt and speared, 
but eventually survived. It was a terrible sight. The burning 
rafters and thatch were falling on these poor men, who could not 
get out, because every time they opened a door a shower of spears- 
would come at them, whilst hundreds of cartridges (the station 
supply) were going off in every direction, caused by the fire. The 
cowardly assailants were subsequently repulsed by Figg, who had 
a Colt's 38^ revolver. He put his hand out through the partly 
open door, and in his indiscriminate shooting he managed to 
locate two black demons. 

I am proud to be able to submit to paper that the Government 
at the time told me off as the officer of police parties to go out 
and do as the law provides in sQch cases. I worked hard for ten 
months, sometimes with seven or eight white men, and latterly 
with blacktrackers, and now I say, " AlFs well that ends well."' 
My own camp on the Finke River was attacked by natives, and 
one of my trackers killed on the spot. In the morning at daylight 
the remaining trackers aud myself started out in different 
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directions. Some of us had their tracks to go on ; but what we 
relied on most was that we knew by being half a mile apart, all 
^oing west, and on their tracks, that we would drive them 
together unknowingly. I suddenly came upon one big buck, who 
evidently thought that I was alone. Judging from the amount of 
red ochre smeared over his body, I thought he belonged to the 
Crimson Cuirassiers, and was now going to distinguish himself by 
having a cut at me. I neither loved nor respected this nigger, and 
his then defiant attitude placed him in a very perilous position. 
Just about this time he was displaying some very brilliant 
military expertness with the spear and wommera. A pretty curve 
of his mouth went round his left ear somewhere, and left the rest 
of his face full of contortions ; at the same time he was perspiring 
excessively, and the stifling fragrance that filled the atmosphere 
caused me to forget my peril and think of the Board of Health. 
He was still making preparations to throw his spear at me, and 
had brought himself within the pale of practical possibilities, when 
I began to bestir myself, muttering at the same time that 
self-preservation is the first law of nature, so I levelled my 
shooting-iron — I don't know what became of that greasy native* 
I went back to my camp, and some of my lads came home the 
following day with a fine collection of spears and boomerangs — 
they had evidently been amongst them. 

Carl Lumholtz, M. A., in his book " Among Cannibals,'^ wrote 
the most sensible bit of truth I ever saw printed, where he states 
at page 100 : ''No person can spend many days with the Aus- 
tralian natives before finding out that one of their chief traits is 
their never-ceasing begging. If you give one thing to a black 
man he finds ten other things to ask for, and he is not ashamed 
to ask for all you have, and more too. He is never satisfied. 
Gratitude does not exist in his breast, and friendship he is unable 
to appreciate. An Australian native can betray anybody, and 
confidence can rardiy be placed in him. You should never let 
him walk behind you, but always in front. There is not one 
among them who will not lie, if it is to his advantage. Though it 
is their nature to be lazy, and though they have no inclination 
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whatever for work, yet they can on a bupt develop remarkable- 
energy and endurance." 

Well done, Lumholtz ! In those few linea you have graphicaUy . 
described the Australian aborigine. 

I was bom in South Australia, and hav^ been all my life wijbh ' 
the natives off and on, and say they. are beautiful liars. A^ 
country J.P. once was so gullible as to believe their fabrications, 
and he tried hard to get me dismissed the Service j but it did not 
come off, to the chagrin of the aforesaid forensic fledgling. When 
men like Carl Lumholtz, Ernest Favenc, and Ernest Giles, . 
renowned explorers, say the blacks are magnificent liars, a country 
J.P. says they, speak the truth. " Long-haired Roi^e/' at about tjhe 
26th parallel of south latitude, will have to speak the truth some 
day. The cruel, and inhuman persecution ended favourably for - 
me, with the exception that it broke me down in healthy 
totally ruined me finai^cially, and now I am poor, struggling on • 
my solitary pay* The whole subject is very distasteful to me, . 
and also a matter of indifference to those who are .not. acquainted . . 
with the. facts. The dear old J.P. worked industriously, and^ 
exhibited that zeal so characteristic of a Christian gentleman,, 
that I waei committed, regardless of consequences, and thrown 
into a gaol to grapple with the situation. '* It is not good, for 
man to be alone," so some others were put in with me ; but their . 
troubles had, no connectio;n with my, affair.. For twentyfSeyei^ 
days I found it an awfully lonesome place .to live in, and ,. 
considered the guards a stolid piece of machinery.. , I had ..plenty 
of "time to read the Bible — the best book in th^ world— and j 
from it I gleaned material that exactly .suited my unfortunate 
position. 

Though in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horroia pvei»i»ead, . . 
And in a bare and rugged way , 
Thioni^'devlouft lon^y wildi I?9ttraf r 
Thy, bounty shall my ]^im beguJj^-:: 
The Vkrren wilderness shkll sm£le.' 

** A man I am eroesed with advesBity."— Two Gbmtlbmen OF VBR05A; Ad'bn . 

Thy idU ! it bido) the weak be atrong^iii 
It bids tl^ strong be Just; , 

No lii»'%6 fawn/no hand to l>egv 
No.l)row.toMek.the.du0t. . 
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Whenever man oppresses man * 

Beneath lliy. liberal sun, 
O Lord be jbhere. Thine arm made bare, 

Thy righteous will be done ! 

¥rhen. tyrant feet are trampling 

Upon the common weal. 
Thou dost not bid us bend and writhe 

Beneath the iron heel. 

I write, as I have felt, acutely. In this little volume without 
garnish I relate sorrowful experiences of my own, and describe 
scenes that I have witnessed, and when the '^Land of the 
Dawning" is presented to the public of South Australia it will 
open the eyes of one or two who were instrumental in my 
downfall. 

A wit's a feather and a chief a rod. 

An honest man's the noblest work of God. 

Pope. 

One of my horses had strayed away from the others this 
morning, so I sent a blackfellow out to search for him on horse- 
back. As he did not come back for a long time, I went out on 
horseback to look him up, and with my iieldglasses I discovered 
his horse tied up to a bush, and him asleep under another bush 
about thirty yards away. I tied my horse up about one hundred 
yards distant, took off my boots, walked up cautiously, undid his 
horse's reins, and got on his back, rode to my horse, and straight 
into my station. 

Some two hours after, the blackfellow woke up, and, finding 
his riding-horse gone, walked into the station and told me that 
whilst he was getting a drink of water at the creek his horse 
broke away. He never had the sense to try and discover tracks ; 
in fact, it never so struck him that I would be so suspicious as to 
think about finding him out ; so before I let him know what I 
had done he told me lie upon lie. Next day I accompanied him 
to the spot, and showed him the tracks of my shod horse. He 
was more than convinced, but said nothing — whenever he thought 
it would be a little or a lot to his advantage he told me lied. 
*'NoWy what price the country J.P. T' with the double chin, the 
stomachy and the short, fat legs that convey him around the 
allotment f He meant a lot, no doubt, but it did not come off. I 
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will DOW leave him in his blissful ignorance, and go back to 
the vast receding sombre glens — to the valley of the Katherine — 
with the aborigines, who are absolutely immaculate when com^ 
pared with * * * ♦ ♦ i 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Thro' weary years and hopes and fears, 

I waited, love, for thee ; 
But now I know that grief and tears 

Are only left for me. 

Although I have written in terms derogatory to the aborigines, 
1 must admit I have come across one or two in my travels that I 
tnay say were really good ; for instance, I had a boy of seventeen, 
whom I took one long trip of about 2,000 miles, which occupied 
(US many months. He was always grieving about his sweetheart 
on the Finke River, and he got me to ask white men from that 
locality questions regarding his black girl. This lad was faultless 
-whilst away from his own country, but when at home he was 
always watching the object of his affection, and would neglect my 
work. While we were away on this long trip she budded into 
womanhood, and was taken by another young blackfellow out to 
" Welooarra," the " Land of the Curlew," and up to the time I 
left Central Australia he never heard of her, but moped and pined 
•under a sun-ray pine adjacent to the camp. 

If the reader cares about glancing over the vocabulary of 
'native words in this book he will notice that in very many 
'instances they have two or three names for the one thing. I 
'rather liked this, because it gave me an opportunity of using the 
simplest one when speaking; and if any of them failed to under- 
stand my pronouncing a word one way I would immediately utter 
*the other name, and would be understood. In the country 
•between the overland telegraph line and the West Australian 
boundary, that is all that part north of the 22^ parallel of 
latitude, no white man is safe. Many a traveller has been 
:murdered in those regions; between the Katherine and 
Kimberley the road is linM with graves. They watch for you, 
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they lie in ambush, and the treacherous beings crawl stealthiljr 
upon the weary white traveller at night-time. They cannot 
understand friendship, and will not appreciate kindness. They 
kill the pioneer settlers' cattle, until all are gone, and then the- 
settler abandons the country and leaves the improvements on. 
the hands of a paternal Government, who protect these wild 
savage cannibals in the very midst of their wanton depredations. 

Oh, sorrowing mothers and sisters true, your sons' and 
brothers' bones lay bleaching in, scenes .of wildest desolation, and 
in scenes of picturesque beauty, at various waterholes on the- 
overland telegraph li^e, at dozens of places in the Noi;them> 
Territory^ especially its rivers. The murderous, hand of the* 
abori^e has done its, bloody worky, and still they remain 
unavenged. Police ofi&cers — the few that are any good in the 
bush — are afraid to shoot them fox: fear of being hanged by the 
Gov^mmc|nt ; but some men have seen the necessity of defending, 
theipselyes, and no doubt they did it properly — necessity- 
demanded it. And as to those natives that frequent mission 
stations and, cpme^ in contact with religion, they become the 
worst miscrefuits under the sun. They leave missioa stations to- 
copimit the^r diabolical murders and thefts, and go back to the- 
missionaries quick, so a§ to, take off anything, that may appear 
like euilt Thev ofb^n, unknown, to the missionaries, use. the 
station as a place of refuge, also as a place to, concoct schemes- 
and organize natives to start out for some outrageous purpose. 

I care not who cpticiaes this book either one way or the other. 
I lived with the natives for sixteen years. I spent hundreds oT 
pounds to anxeliorate their condition, and in return, th^y 
attempted to. murder me. I was exceedinglv kiufl to theuL I 
inc^irred the, di8pl^;^^re of white men, who said I was spoiling 
tbe{n througi^ my liberality. My kiud^ness was rewarded with the 
blackest oC ingratitud^. As far as .the al^riginals were concerned, . 
^P to a certaj^, dat^Q " I was stainless^ in hf^our and. flawless ini 
blood:" but when I saw my mistake and altered my hand. I. 
became; fifm^ a^fl th<^ natives thpn respected me wjth that .fawfiing 
servility ao characteristic of a low ^ de^rade^ race. I capnot? 
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meptioD, the name of a gentleman who managed a station in. the- 
Northern Territory for years. He was exceedingjljr kind to the/ 
natives ; he went dead against other white men who abnsed thei;n ; - 
he believed their stories, and made his station a home for, them ; 
he would not credit it that they were killing his cattle wholesale, 
but now he knows it to his sorrow ; he is a poor pix&n, the run he 
had is abandoned, and the buildings left for the swarthy tribes to 
admire in undreamed of solitude. 

I once had inmy employ a blackfellow named ]li(opie-mopie. 
He fe^ in love with. a. young girl named Oro-ginnia. She was 
eighteen, the image of health and beauty. After being married > 
to my boy she remained with him for about three months, and 
then ran away with another young blackfellow out west. My 
boy, who was physically strong, took it to heart, and grieved 
over he^ infidelity. He left my service to track her up, and did 
it well into the bargain. He discovered his false wife and her 
new lover camped near the Kathleen Falls. As soon as the 
false lover saw him approaching, he prepared to fight hand to hand -, 
with boomerangs. Whilst they were engajged in a fair aboriginal 
fight she came up, and, taking the part of the man she ran away 
with, she struck her proper husband across the back with a yam' 
stick. With one vigorous blow my boy split open the hea4 of the . 
co-respondenty. and lifting Oro-ginnia bodily he carri^ her to the ; 
bank and threw her into the seething and foaming waste of flood 
waters. Midst the boiling. suds of a young Niagara her frail body 
was carried to and fro, and finally sank in the thupdering rus^ of. 
waters. Such was the untimely end of a poor girl whose life was . 
as short as her happiness was delusive. 

Though sorrow subdu'd me, 

It did Bot appear ; 
Though thy acorn hath pursu'd ine». 
Long, longwer't thou dear. 
One .9we^ embrace !— the last, the last. 
In the Kathleen Falls your body I cast^ 

The chain tfaatenthraU'd me 
In silence was .borne ; 
The coldness that galled mo 
In ladMssjraAbotaa 
AU that I love from me has flown, 
Anc( now I wiU wander the wild bush alone, 
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" Idleness is the mother of vice." Dozens of strong, healthy 
'blackfellows will sit all day under a shady tree discussing when 
and where they shall go to kill the next bullock or steal white 
•men's sheep or goats. Sometimes they ' amuse themselves by 
making a grumbling noise in a hollow log. They manage to 
'extract a beautiful vein of melancholy gloom, which invariably 
causes a few old gins to break down in a depressed state. The 
mournful strains cause mangy dogs to weep tears of contrition. 

Xow if all these lazy fellows could be rounded up in one mob, 
and be driven to one of those romantic mission stations that are 
bolstered up by State aid, it would be beneficial to stockholders. 
But I would not care about owning a station adjoining the 
mission run ; the religious teaching and sentimental gush would 
make the natives very hungry. They would turn out like wolves 
•on my cattle, and when pursued would seek refuge under the 
spreading wings of their spiritual guides, who will inform you 
that their blacks are stainless aud unblemished, pure and spotless 
in name, and undarkened with any taint. That's very nice for a 
practical man to listen to in reference to natives whom you have 
tracked from some outrageous scene right into the mission 
-station. Virtue is a myth, and missionaries a decided failure. 
•Just listen to this. I once saw a little book entitled the 
** Australian Messenger," dated September 1st, 1892, and under 
an article headed " Jesuit Reductions, Northern Territory," an 
extract from a letter of one of the Jesuit missionaries in the 
Northern Territory ; — " I was very nearly killed on the Daly 
Hiver while driving two young horses just broken' in by myself ; 
but I escaped with very little hurt. The journey on that 
occasion was for about five hundred miles. Since then I have 
•been again to the D^EiIy — a daring tHp this time, I absolutely 
entrusted my life to the poor savages. Of course, in the opinion 
•of some *mse onesy I was to have been killed and eaten. I 
landed in the night time about fifty miles from the nearest white 
man^ aud had to wade knee deep through mud (and alligators) 
to get ashore. I stayed three days and nights with the 
aborigines. They treated me like a king; told me I was the 
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first white man that ever trusted his life to them, and gave me- 
the best of everything. Snakes about seven feet long were served 
for dinner once ; really there are worse things than snakes. How* 
ever, I liked the iguaoa better. Five of their young men 
returned with me, and are now at Rapid Creek with two others 
of their tribe. They are splendid specimens, and are most 
devotedly attached to me." 

To a man who lives in the Northern Territory, and knows the 
Daly River and its denizens well, the whole article is teeming 
with incongruities, and instead of being called '^ Jesuit 
Reductions" it ought to be called ''Jesuit Exaggerations." 
The alligators were in a deep mesmeric slumber. Just fancy 
niggers serving dinner ! Was there a menu and serviette ? The 
small amount of snake and iguaua that missionary put into hioL 
was harmless. He might have added that the chiefs daughter 
came into the wurley, with no costly splendour, no luxurious- 
attire, but arrayed with grace and beauty, and clothed only in 
her native modesty. She, with sheer force of animal spirits and 
unflagging vivacity, went straight for what was left of the^ 
rentile. 

I like the Roman Catholics myself, and can prove that I have 
assisted them practically by putting my hand in my pocket. I 
read nearly all their prints ; that is how I came across the above 
silly article. I also know who wrote it, but I did not when I 
started to sum it up here. When a man writes about " daring 
trips," " breaking in colts," " trusting his life," " wise ones," 
and '' hair-breadth escapes," all in a well-known country and in 
the heart of civilization, we cannot swallow it ; hence we take it 
cnm grano scUis, I have a large selection of smiles on hand 
suitable for any emergency, and at each incongruity I produced 
a grin, and thought of the "Wanderings of a Simple Child."^ 
No man is justified in using ** swear words " in extenso, but if 
some good bush man met the author of that piece of trash they 
would (adverbially) quickly tell him what they thought of the 
article re enjoying halcyon days among the savages and harmless, 
flirtaitions with dusky princesses. 
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Once upon a time — this is the orthodox way to begin — I was 

. compelled to live with the natives, so at night-time, under the 

.gentle influence of chaste Luna, several haughty, dusky beauties, 

the peifection of womanly grace, used to commence dancing a 

vigorous and unrefined sort of can-can for the edification of the 

tribe. Now and again I said, '' hear, hear," and put more wood 

on the fire, so as I would not lose the better part for want of light. 

In their barbaric sensuality they began skipping around me. I 

. ialways had a keen sense for natural beauty, and an admiration for 

the weird and wild mysteries of unknown regions ; but here, in 

the silent and tangled wilds, these breezy gins had about reached 

their apogee when they arrived at the part where each of them 

. had to touch my nose with their big toe. Tremors of awe began 

to pervade my frame, and I looked about me to see if there was 

any chance for me to subside into the surrounding obscurity. Just 

as I was about to steal cautiously away, their wily manoeuvres 

ceased, and they all sat down midst smiles of sweet confusion and 

commenced a dismal chant, which I regarded in the light of an 

unmixed blessing. After that was over they formed themselvcg 

into a mutual admiration society, and, when they began to admire 

me, I blushed beautifully, and waited with breathless impatience 

for theni to admire some one else. One old nigger, evidently the 

Master of Ceremonies, muttered something, it might have been 

*^ ladies' choice," because one young woman with a mass of greasy 

. and tangled curls came and made overtutes to me, whilst the 

others began romping away up and down the corroborree ground. 

I declined with thanks, and bowed most courteously; she with 

. equal politeness returned the courtesy. 



CHAPTER V. 

Their 1i6al1» are light aiid cheerful, and they burst into Sudden beauty, like a laure 
ibud, and love and freedom makes their lives roseate with eternal suihmer. 

Whilst tracking up a small mob of natives south of ttie Victoria 
Ritrer their foot impressions took us on to some cdttiitry 
•consSatihg wholly of sandstone ridges, diversified only by belts of 
mimosa and eucalypti forest and small Mitchell grass {)l^bis. 
Still followin!g on, their tracks took us through a wild pat^ch bf 
ihoneysuckle to a weird chasm of black boulders and red cli'ffs ; 
thenceinto wonderful stalagrtiitic cdtrerns. Wild natives had 
•been thiere in the morning, as small fires were still alight and a 
few spears were standing upright atthemoutih of the largest cave. 
It was %ith mixed emdtiotis of chi9Lgrin and security that I 
:gradually entered with thtee native conchies. A^ter going in 
.about twenty yards I noticed that on the walls were traced rej[)re- 
sentatibns of animals and symbolic figures. While I was thmking 
that the hsibitations of these primitive beings are still vrrsipped lip 
in impehetrable mystery, one of my boys called nie to hhn 'tod in- 
formed me -that the caves went back some distance, ahd that he 
heard people moving about, so I ordered them all to get firesticks 
and explore the caverns properly fi^om-eiid to end. 

This flnit discovery was two lubras huddled together in a dark 
corner. We got them out to the ehtrsince of the c4v^. They 
teere filled with bashful terror, and weire practically inseparable. 
The next discovery was a phlegmatic looking old male' nigger, who 
was kichitig and talking as fast as he cottld, probably givifi'g us a 
Jeciure. As far as we were concerned, his words fell on dtxll'uii- 
«ympilthetic ears and his adding to viewless spaice. We hawked 
4he old Sttltan otlt to where the lubras were, and fietstetied him to 
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the root of a stunted boxwood-tree ; then continued our ex> 
plorations, and came upon the skeleton of an old warrior done up- 
in native string and paper bark, and fully secured from the 
turmoil and tempest of this wicked world. We also saw a little 
subterranean stream of water trickling along its rocky bottom and 
reflecting slender silvery streaks. By the light of the firesticks 
we discovered human skulls and bones, plenty of pipeclay, and 
native weapons and flinty stones, used for their spearheads. Thia 
is not the first time that I have found myself in undreamed of 
solitudes, such as my wildest aspirations never sought. On* 
returning to the newly-discovered aborigines one of my boys 
informed me that the two lubras were the daughters of the old 
fellow. The familiar loquacity of the old man formed a striking, 
contrast with the taciturn gravity of his daughters, who were re- 
gaining their equanimity, and conducting a dialogue with the- 
trackers with perfect nonchalance and totally unconscious of their 
great physical beauty. In the meantime the old man mistook, 
the handcuffs for a piece of guttiarpercha. He was chewing at 
them and kicking sideways like a cow. I thought it prudent to> 
make a refined aboriginal suggestion to the old gentleman ; so we- 
assured him that he would imperil his daughters' prospects if ho 
continued to kick out like a cow. I unfastened him, and left him 
sitting at the mouth of the cave, watching the far-away skyline of. 
his primeval wastes, while we went on with his daughters, who* 
uneningly pursued a viewless undeviating path through the- 
trackless mimosa scrub and tangled undergrowth. These girls 
.were doing the tracking for my boys. We were now entering a. 
beautiful gorge, the sides of which were adorned With the 
luxuriant growth of a tropical land. We saw about a dozen 
aborigines of both sexes running away from us up the side of th& 
range, but our guides succeeded in getting them down after a deal 
of hesitation on their part. Here at a large waterl^ole we camped* 
for the night, had tea, and gave the blacks what we could sgare. 
Whilst I was writing up my journal, which was an every-night 
occurrence, my boys had divided, forming themselves into half- 
sections with lubras, and perfecting themselves in the art of lov^ 
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I judged that they were doing admirably well. They eventually 
stib6umb6d to the thraldom of sleep, asid I was left awake amidst 
the oveirWhelming majesty of nature to gaze on Strong walls of 
^one flanked by powerfdl' bastions. 

After about four hours' sleep I awoke, and it was daylight. I 
(5alted the boys to bring the horses up. I obtained the names of 
6\ir two • guides. One, who was ajjout eighteen, the picture of 
Hblack beia\ity and health, was called Billa-bil-loo, which means 
the king parrot. The other sister, whose age was about sixteen, 
was an unblushing bronze, and naturally timid. She was called 
Warren-wo-ally, or in English " The maid of the gully." She 
tiras of df good physique and remarkable beauty. Before the boys 
returndd with the horses I questioned Billa-bil-loo and Wo-ally 
as fai^ as I could make myself understood. I went through a 
•series ^f facial contortions, jerks, spasms, dumb signs, and 
motions, and ftota all that I ascertained they enjoyed themselves 
immensely, that there was another camp of natives some distance 
kwaj^, and that they would like to accompany my party for the 
Test 6f their natural lives. The ' horses came in, and we made a 
stie^rt^on through this gorge, where the declivities were extremely 
steep. At eleven o'clock we came to some little hills crowned 
"with wild myrtle, and a native village shaded by trees of 
perpetual verdure. The denizens of this village would have run 
away, c^y we sent Billa-bil loo and Warren-wo-ally to tell them it 
was all right. During the afternoon I saw the male portion of 
this tHbe painting themselves for a corrobboree dance at night. 
They adorned one another with sticky stuff and small feathers, 
redf ochre and pipeclay, until they looked hideous. It was 
moonlight, and thie play commenced — a grand scene of barbaric 
'merriment and sensuality. Warren-wo-ally, in her maidenly 
Mcdnfiision, exhibited an extravagant affection of modesty ; but to 
'the majesty of their woodland aisles she and one of ray boys 
retired, and when they returned she laid down on the ferns in a 
delicious langour. Other couples were going and coming all 
night ; the whole affair seemed to be getting promiscuous and 
indiscriminate, until I lost tally, went to sleep, but was 
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suddenly awak^ied hy the girl Btila-bil^loo standing over me: 
Her ejes were bright with suppressed rage, she was pointkijg^ 
and had something to say. I called one of my boys, and wanted' 
to kno^ what it was all about, and he told he that she- was 
saying that her countrymen were talking about killing me*. 
Just as they were recommencing their mystic dance I pr^ared 
myself more than ever. I always have a rifle with me and a 
revolver on my belt, but on this occasion I also had a double* 
barrel gun close at hand. So were all the trackers ready*. 
Nothing came of it, so at daylight I started on my journey, tke 
two girls following of their own accord, and when we got to the* 

« 

dibner-time camp they told us had we remained there another 
night we were all to be annihilated, and I was to be eaten. 

» 

What savages they are, to be sure ! When you wish to he- 
friendly with thero they think you are afraid of them ; nothing^ 
but lead from a rifle can steady the cannibals. After dinner I 
packed up and started on my journey. Just before sunset we- 

• 

canle to a fertile spot in a wilderness of eucalypti and wattle; 
This lovely oasis contrasted well with the smiling aspect of the 
country dbout Gordon Creek police station, which is at the- 
present time my humble dwelling, and to there I was bound. 
This domain, where Nature reigns in all her majesty, would be- 
just the place for some missionary^ or one of those oily, soapy 
snuffie-busters to wallow in barbaric luxury. 

Next morning I packed up, and reaclied Gordon Creek that 
night. Much to the disappointment of my boys, I made Billa- 
biMoo and Warren-wo^ally go back to their poor old father, wfao I 
believed was still gazing at the disc of the setting sun, and 
chewing his cud of bitter fancies. When nearing home we shot 
two native companions {Gr^s Austrcdianus) and one wild turkey 
( t'npodotis austraUs)^ which were the means of giving the boys a 
good night's feast after the exertions with the entramelled dwellers 
of the forest. 

The racial peculiarities of the natives about here incline very 
much to the Malays. Many are copper-coloured and very goo(£- 
iooking ; but from what I can gather they are the worst lot of 
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c^nnibalcr in Australia. Thej do not believe in wasting anything 
in the shape of food. I was told on good authority that, if in an 
affray the whites were compeHed to shoot some blacks, after the 
affair was over, and the whites gone, the other remaining blacks 
came back and took the bodies of their mates away and cooked 
and ate them, and I have reason to believe it to be an undoubted 
fact. 

I do not object to them j they are the pure aborigine, who are 
gradually going to extinction. But I certainly do object to the 
mongrel half-caste, who inherits only the vices of civilization. If 
it is a male he is bom for the gallows or to be shot; if a 
female, she becomes a wanton devoid of shame, and despair 
she knows not. I hold out no gleam of hope for such a 
repulsive breed, the offspring of , some low-lived men, who 
pass their days away in the bush. Ultimately the yellow- 
skinned bastard becomes a flash rider, gets drunk, and challengres 
white men out to fight. As soon as he begins to find out that he 
is neither one thing nor the other, he loathes his mother, and to 
make the beast your own equal' is a hope wild in its improbability 
and degrading in its possibility. Their mental capacity is not 
equal to their physical development. I know of three male half- 
castes ; one was shot dead, one was imprisoned, and the other one 
hanged, all condemned for separate ofifences against the whites* 
Why should the taxpayer be burdened with the expense of sup- 
porting such a valueless breed as half-caste aborigines. The 
father of some of these half-castes may be, in some cases, a Justice 
of the Peace, or some low-lived man who passes his time away in the 
bush, with no other ambition than a blackwoman for his partner 
through life. As a rule these lubras become domesticated, and 
attend to the requirements of their lord and master with the same 
attention as a good white woman would. They are fond of riding 
about from place to place, and will show their husband many new 
waters, and the haunts of the wild aborigines in the very locality 
they were born iu. This, of course, becomes very distasteful to 
the wild natives — having one of their own kith and kin piloting a 
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white stranger to their secret caves and places where, they . execute 
their ceremonies on the young of both sexes — so it sometimes 
occurs, if she should go back amongst them they kill her and cook 
the carcass^ and every scrap is eaten. Black girls, as a rule, will 
^me to white men of their own accord. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
VICTORIA RIVER DOWNS. 

Two hundred and forty miles south-west of the Katherine 
Station, on the road to Kimberley, W.A., is the Victoria River 
Downs cattle station, belonging to Goldsborough, Mort, & Co., of 
Melbourne. The head station itself is situated on the Wickham 
River, twelve miles from the road-crossing on the Victoria 
River. I am not going to give any statistics here as regards the 
number of cattle or horses, or the area of the run. It will be 
sufficient if I state that it is one of the largest stations in Aus- 
tralasia, magnificently watered, containing prolific Mitchell 
grass plains and flooded cool i bah country, extravagant in 
fertility, and studded with thousands of little low hills clothed 
with grass to their summits. 

The Wickham, the queen of beautiful rivers, whose banks 
sparkle with flowers, presents its soothing breast to the untutored 
children of the forest, who in their undisturbed liberty and 
ignorance are not qualified to appreciate the land of wealth and 
beauty in which their lot is cast. It is obvious to any one with 
practical knowledge who wanders through this bright and 
wonderful terra incognita that her resources will in the future be 
practically limitless. Red Flinders grass, wild clover, and 
geranium, mingled with that wonderful fattening cattle food 
** Munyeroo," grows all over the run. Hence so many fat mobs 
leave this station every year per cattle export boat ** Darwin" 
for the Singapore and Batavia markets. The station is very ably 
managed by Lindsay Crawford, Esq., assisted by a good staff of 
practical stockmen, who are proficient in their business and 
know every corner of the run which cattle frequent. 
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Sinoe the foregoing was written Mr. Crawford has resigned, 
and accepted another lucrative position — a well-merited promotion 
for such a worthy man. Below I give a copy of what appeared in 
the Northern Territory Times in reference to Mr. Crawford's 
departure from the Victoria River Downs : — " A Victoria River 
correspondent writes — I am of opinion that some credit is due to 
pioneer settlers, and for that reason I take my pen in hand to 
express the feelings of the employes and residents of this district 
in reference to the departure of Mr. Lindsay Crawford, who has 
ably managed this station for over eleven years, but who has 
found it necessary to resign in consequence of the reductions 
required in various items of station management. A well- 
attended meeting was held at the Victoria River head station on 
the 5th March, and addresses made by the employ^ testifying 
to the general esteem felt for the late * boss.' The following is a 
copy of the address presented to Mr. Crawford : — * Victoria River 
Downs. To Lindsay Crawford, Esq. Sir — We, the undersigned 
employes on the Victoria River Downs Cattle Station, extremely 
regret to hear that you have resigned your position as manager. 
Some of us have been working under jour supervision for many 
years, and consider you a thoroughly practical man, and, more- 
over, always considerate and obliging to those around you. We 
cannot show our esteem and regard better this night — it being 
the eve of your departure — than by asking you to accept the 
attached purse of sovereigns as a gift and token of our goodwill 
towards you wherever you may go. (Signed) W. N. Rees, C. E. 
May, W. H, Willshire, T. Nelson, John Mulligan, C. Smith, A. 
Lock, 6. H. Ligar, L. S. Benisou, John Inman, and Ah Mong.' " 
Mr. Crawford's successor could not manage the place with the 
ease and general comfort of Crawford's rigime. Blackboys ran 
away, and station rations were looted from the wagons by wild 
aborigines. Lubras would not remain with the new man ; even 
the cattle seemed disgusted with him. Consequently the hitherto 
happy Victoria Downs became a hotbed of dissension ; the 
employ^ stayed but a very short time, and travellers were 
employed who knew nothioig of the run. I myself made two 
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^applications to the Inspectoir of Police asking him to remove me 
fto any other station. Mr. Moore, the travelling manager for 
«Goldsborough, Mort, & Co., made a mistake which did not augur 
<well for the future prosperity of the Northern Territory. 

I will here show the reader what influence a good-natured 
onanager has over those under him. During Mr. Crawford's 
.absence at times the head stockman (Mr. W. N. Bees) and the 
other men worked very hard, and were always out amongst the 
*cattle, which they kept branded up. 

A9 far as I was concerned I kept going with my black trackers, 

^nd used all the power I possessed to keep the natives from killing 

the cattle and destroying the fences. Thus I saved many hun- 

'dreds of heads of cattle by my constant patrols amongst the wild 

•blacks. We a)l tried our level best to do what we could to please Mr. 

Crawford. He was, and he is now, the best and most popular 

•station manager in the Northern Territory, and hundreds of men 

who read this will say it is a fact, and Willshire has not exag- 

;gerated Crawford's ability one bit. I felt extremely sorry that the 

ifirm could not see their way clear to give Crawford the salary he 

wanted. If they had it would have been better for them, as we 

•ajl know cheap things are as a rule generally very nasty. A man 

i;he other day offered to cook for me and the trackers for nothing, 

-and I .told him to go away, as I would not keep a man on the 

premises who had no more ambition than a blackfellow. 




Chapter VII. 

** Though their voices are silent, their pleading looks will say."^ 

In the month of June, 1894, we came across some tracks or 
natives that had been recently killing cattle on the Victoria Run. 
We followed them along to where they ascended a sandstone 
range. We also went up with our horses, and in a few miles or 
very rough travelling saw a rock waterhole, where the natives had 
camped and left evidence of their late depredations, viz., lumps of 
fat and fresh meatboneSi We still kept on their tracks, and 
were travelling on high stony tablelands. Just before simset we- 
came to the brink of a frowning precipice. Down below was a 
motionless sea of gums, with the Wickham . River meandering on 
its course. After a great deal of trouble we got to the bottom by 
a precipitous descent, and camped on the bank of the river. In 
the night we heard restless alligators thrashing and disturbing the- 
water. Next morning we picked up the tracks and crossed the river, 
and in two hours we came upon the cattle killers camped close- 
to the river. They commenced running, and many of them 
escaped in the tropical growth, whilst others were protected by an 
impenetrable phalanx of reeds. We returned to their camp and: 
destroyed a quantity of spears and other native weapons, shot 
several of their dogs, and captured a boy of fifteen, who was very 
precocious and parted with information in reference to his> 
brethren and their wanton mischief in a voluntary manner. 

We came back and crossed the river at the same place, and 
again camped for the night. Next morning we went on, picked 
up another set of tracks on Black Gin Creek, followed them up,, 
and at 3 p.m. came upon a large mob of natives camped amongst 
rocks of enormous magnitude and long dry grass, growing like & 
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thick crop of wheat on the side of a mountain. They scattered in< 
all directions, setting fire to the grass on each side of us, throwing 
occasional spears, and yelling at us. It's no use mincing matters. 
— the Martini-Henry carbines at this critical moment were talking 
English in the silent majesty of those great eternal rocks. The 
moimtain was swathed in a regal robe of fiery grandeur, and its 
ominous roar was close upon us. The weird, awful beauty of the 
scene held us spellbound for a few seconds. Out from between 
the rocks came a strapping young girl, with the agility of a moun- 
tain creature. She jumped from rock to rock, straight to the 
grey horse that I was sitting upon, took hold of my stirrup-iron^ 
and ran alongside until we were out of danger. She was arrayed 
in her native modesty, an^ I may state this was the prettiest black 
girl I ever saw. She would not leave us, but when we camped 
sat down on our swags and smiled at the horses, all the time 
trying to tell us something, while a couple of imprisoned sun- 
beams seemed to be basking around her dimpled cheeks, and the 
grass beneath her feet shed tears of newly fallen dew. She was 
remarkably handsome, and every lineament of her face indicated a 
good disposition. One of my boys informed me that she wished to 
come in with us to the station. When I said she could if she 
liked a thrill of delight went to her heart and hope once more 
dawned. 

In the morning my boss tracker formed himself into a depu- 
tation of one, and with that fawning servility so characteristic of 
his race asked me if I would allow him to have this pretty girl for 
his wife. I replied yes, but if you ever lay your hand upon her 
to ill-treat or abuse her in any way whatever I shall take her 
from you and send her back to the bush. You deserve her for 
faithfulness and endurance. The other boys and yourself have 
been most useful allies to me, and nearly all my success has been 
due to your own impetuous bravery. He was now in the seventh 
heaven of happiness, aud, without further ceremony, took this 
flower of the wild waste away from my camp to stroll round for a 
few hours, with the intention of looking out for an iguana. I 
suppose he struck a solid basis for the commencement of a honey- 
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ix^QtPjp. He 80QO retui?ied with the now frowniqg beauty, who 
looked f^s if she bad been the recipient of sonde unwelcpme .over- 
turjBS. Her aristocratio spouse put on his uniform, we^t out on 
b.orsejback^ and returned in an bo.ur with a wreath of wild or^jige 
blossom, which he twined rouqd the head of his beautiful bride. 
Wijbh siniles of sweet confusion her gentle and affectionate dis- 
position was exhibited at the kind and hospitable way in which 
the natiye police shoiivered their favours upon her. We ascer- 
tained from her that her name was Pun-garra, which, in the native 
language, means a kiss. Untutored, innocent, and uncivilized, 
yet loving for the first time, in the green valley of her birth and 
the valley of her love, correctly called the " Valley of Humilia- 
tion/' this fresh original daughter of nature conducted us with 
natu;:al dignity from place to place in her own country, and 
possessing a prettiness which some white people would give much 
to possess. Every line in the contour of her person was the per- 
fection of feniinine betauty. She moved with a grace beyond all 
power of reproduction, ^he had the bust of a Juno, and hands 
i^rhich would delight a sculptor. TU write no more about this en- 
thralling daughter of the sunny south, but tell you what we saw 
at a little spring in the sandstone ranges. We suddenly surprised 
a small band of natives that were camped there. On observing 
our horses they all ran away with the exception of one woman, 
who was encierUe, On going through their assets we discovered 
the cooked portions of a girl they had been eating when we turned up. 
I picked up one leg, including thigh and foot, and asked the woman 
in her own language if it was good. It would do when they could 
get no other food she said. We gave her a good big feed of bread 
•and beef, and whilst she was eating that we buried the remains of 
the c^nibal feast. In the meantime some of the others pame 
back to have a look at u», and Pun-garra had a long conversation 
with them. We elicited from them that the blackfellows on Wave 
Hill, ap adjacent s.tation, were killing the squatter's pattle. It is 
s^rprisi^g what a lot of cattle and what a lot of damage these bad 
natives do in the course of a year. The pioneer settlers in these 
^ild parts hfive a lot to put up with. Cattle are so much afraid of 
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these hhfik demons on foot tbat tbey run and worry themselves to 
:«uch an extent that thej become poor,and are afraid to go in tp water. 

If those people who live in towns $ind take the part of the 
wild natives were the owners of cattle stations here they would 
rnot he so quick at trying to get a man hanged for shooting them 
as they are now. Let them consider the station books, when 
items like the following appear on the margin of every year's re- 
tiun : — " Four hundred destroyed by blacks." On going into their 
can^ps you can see bones, heads, horns, skin, and feet of many 
<;attle they have killed in the past When will the Government 
wake up to the necessity of providing adequate native police to 
those settlers who pay them big rentals for the country they 
-occupy ? As I have written so often on this subject, I will not 
' recapitulate, but let me state that there is not a living man in 
Australia that could tell you more about the wilful and wanton 
destruction of property, aod how good prime beef has rotted 
away in the sun through the action of the black scoundrels, than 
the author of this little book. Surely with all the experience he 
has had amongst the native cattle-killers, some member of the 
existing Government might condescend to ask him to make a 
suggestion as to the means of putting a stop to it altogether. It 
.is within the bounds of possibility, and will not be very expensive 
either. There is no shooting or wounding or cruelty in the 
suggestion. 

Whilst tracking some natives who had been killing cattle on 
the Victoria Run in August, 1894, we came upon them camped 
in a gorge off the north bank of the River Wickham. The war 
cry sounded through the tribe, and they picked up their spears 
and commenced climbing the precipitous sides. As there was no 
getting away the females and children crawled into rocky 
embrasures, and there they renmined When we had finished 
with the male portion we brought the black gins and their 
o£bpring out from their rocky alcoves. 

There were some nice-looking boys and ^rls among them. 
^One girl bad a face and figure worthy of Aphrodite as. she dwelt 
in a Grecian sculptor's brain. She had a short piece of ciimabar 
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sticking through her nose, and pipeclay chevrons were painted on» 
her arms, and on her welMeyeloped bosom four embossed 
cicatrices stood boldly out, eridently cut in the first place with 
pieces of obsidian, and filled in with fine ashes (poena). There 
were two lubras sick, and the women in the camp kept on giving 
them " tabascher'' from the bamboo as medicine, which seemed 
to do them good. 

Practical sympathy may be a rare virtue amongst white- 
people, but it is not rare amongst these poor uncivilized 
creatures. They kept on giving to the sick half of everything- 
nice they obtained from us. Those who were well would sit 
around the indisposed and chant a corrobboree. Looking at the 
moon they would sing that it is a bountiful land, the refuge of 
the good. Some children collected chinaster flowers of star-liko 
shape, and soaked them in water in a cut-uk, a little bean tree 
bough, and the sick women drank the tea thereof, and were 
well again. One lubra gave birth to a child on this occasion just 
as easily as if it was an every-day occurrence. No one seemed to- 
take any notice of her but me. When I saw her situation I had 
a bough wurley made, and had her removed into it. I did not 
know much about accouchements, and there I was in a 
wilderness acting the midwife. I know that sea captains give 
sailors a dose of Epsom salts if they break a leg or an arm, so I 
gave her a packet of salts and left quickly. We had a wool bale 
with us, so I got one of the trackers to make her a chemisette. 
He used dungaree to make it ornamental, with green hide 
buttons down the front, and green hide tassels for pendants at 
the rear. The new-born babe turned out to be a boy, the^ 
nucleus of a cattle-killer. They christened him Car -bee-die there 
and then, which means " crab." The idea was that little fresh- 
water crabs were crawling around the rocks where he was born, 
and from that incident we learn that all aboriginal children get 
their names in that manner, viz., tlie surrounding objects at the 
time of birth. I have also reason to believe that this was a. 
posthumous child. They invariably name birds by the imitation, 
of its cry. 
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We left this camp on August the 26th for a mountain about 
rsixteen miles south. On reaching it we encamped at a rock-hole, 
"which I called the " Tarn of Wry'* on account of falling in with 
an old black woman who possessed a distorted neck. Being anxious 
about my position I left camp on foot at midnight to ascend the 
mountain. The first heralding streaks of the coming day were 
just visible in the Orient when I gained the summit of this solitary 
region. With my field glasses my eyes wandered over stony table- 
lands, destitute of vegetation bar that despicable tripdia irr^tans. 
In the north-east I saw a smoke, and what I considered a faint 
outline of a gum creek. I then had a good idea where I was, and 
knew which way to steer. 

Before I descended I built a little trig on the summit, and 
cut ^- ^* ^' over the Broad Arrow on a large lump pf sandstone. 
.It may be many years before another white man will ever reach jpuch 
a secluded spot, so it may remain the hereditary proprietary rights 
of the aboriginal kings of Australia. When coming down the vast 
escarpment I saw representations of native lore traced on rocks 
in the form of iguanas and snakes, also a drawing of a recumbent 
^rl in a langour of sensuality, evidently meant to be dreaming of 
licentious pleasures. They tell me it is the old men of the tribe 
who draw these rude tracings, and then they bring young men to 
look and chuckle over it. When I returned to my camp I packed 
<up and started for the " Valley of Humiliation." A few miles 
from the " Tarn of Wry" we entered a small forest of mimosa, 
and travelling on sandy soil our hbrses' feet made no clatter. 
About fifty yards in front of me I saw a revised edition of an old 
' buck nigger, hidebound, looking for a boarding-house in this 
virgin forest. In his element of barbarism he saw me. " Lor !" 
•didn't he go suddenly ; he diminished into a mere speck without 
any intent whatever. I sent a bullet approximately. This 
stimulated the greasy old rooster to further action. I never 
ascertained whether he has stopped yet or not. He started on 
his own accord, and increased his speed when I commenced 
hooting and shooting. On this occasion I managed to manufac- 
ture an emergency grin at the expense of that waning object. 
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Anytbitig 6&c\irrii)g like that causes a lot of amusement fur the* 
traoki^. Tbey laugh excessively, and it didn't clo the old nigger- 
aiify bartn. 

R6ad what you like about savage tribes, and you will find the 
boys have afl to go through some ordeal before they can be ad- 
mitted t6 the council of their elders. The fierce ordeal in this 
county is perpetrated on the penis. Females axid children are 
rigorously excluded from witnessing them They first circumcise 
the youth, atd then cut the pipe down two or tta^e incshes. I 
always considered it a terrible torture, and I am one of the very 
few white men who have witnessed these ceremonies. I myself 
have never met a white man who has seed it perfottned. The 
Mand!fln tndiscns passed thongs through slits cut in the fleshy, 
^nd make the young candidates dance. The young savages- 
endui^ tbesO tortures Without a murmur ; so great is the anxiety 
to become a man atid take theif place in the chase of on the? 
warpiith. 







Ctt^MBR VIH. 

i would fly from the city, wobldfif from its care. 

To my own natlvei trees and-flo^eini «o fair, 

To the cool pafmy shade and the rivers so bright, 

Which reflects the pale moon in its bosom of light.— Da v{)5bI)W. 

A cf^iiized hl&xkhoj hAoti^tif^ to a Justibe tti^^ Pcfaciief iti the- 
Lo^i^t' Victoria distMct i;i/^nitifdi3ted bjr th^ ^^ifd natlt«s 6f! iSh^ 
Gfegdty RiVef . I stiarted' out froiB €ford6ii GrdA witH tfe nstttve- 
polW id arrest the Off^tidlet^ if pos$ibk OH itMxitig iu iSt^ 
locldify ihe first tifihg V^ ofite^rVed ^^ a beautiM' saivftg^ 
maicfeb, who ih bet dinrtled mor^enlem^ t^acf aft ^c^Bful as a Utag 
She rail j^creamitig throagh th^ ^arfbd ot^efrhailgii^g bMiii^he^ te 
escape captui'e alnd ifWtti tbe iozle pbttiot of otii* adv^tit. Bat Ibt 
me Itifbrth ihjr fecideiis that this ' ntlttifoHsd b«»tie^ was toollate. 
Tfie blUbi track^td were oh the tipot b^fbre dhd oould ^t^ 
WItftiing by her sct'eaths. She had onljr se^ii me hi tHe fii^ 
plac^ ; f hef auxiliaries weire in aftibdsh, and dod^r to^ her than- 1 
WHS. Whett ail iiras oti^r ih^ hctf^ bf^ig^t ket and dt>Me eth^tn i(y 
our canip. She was as ^lld as a butfalo, and h^r eyes b^ttiiyed 
her words. Phases of her childhood Idrked in her aspect, Aiid the- 
tnidk^i^ i^^re fascitoated by h^r freshness. 

Wd w^(3 etlcamp^d tl]()dn a fetHife and sheltei'^d stirip df land 
bfefcWe^ tM Victoria Ri^feir and big^ ranges. A network of d!ark 
gr^dh cl^^per^ stretched fr6m palih to palm. It was moonlight, 
and the Wild girl made one diart thtbtigh the bush out of ^r 
caiiip, fbllbwed inimedid.te1y by one of the ^marte^t black ti^fiuckers 
that ever followed ^ ttail. fhrongh little diellls dense with wild 
underg^Oi^th and strfewn tvith mdSs-covferfed boulders the escaping, 
girl leaped from rock to rbck. The sombre shadows of the tall 
gum-trees could not hide her from the keen and practised eye of 
this black Sleuth-bound. Just as she was entering a palisade of 
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palms that formed the margin of the river, and' preparing to 
Jump into the dark deep water infested bj alligators, he stretched 
out his hand and caught her bj her tangled mass of greasy curls. 
After that unflagging race her orbs were flashing, and her 
unbridled rage was palpable. It was a phenomenal run. I 
followed slowly, expecting every moment to see her take to the 
water. Had she done so the : tracker would have followed suit. 
He was determined to catch. her. She subsequently became a 
paragon of gentleness, and her animal passions subsided into 
tranquility. 

•Physical courage in} ancient times was considered the chief 
.V(^u^ ; now it ks particular moral excellence and chastity in 
white i^opien, but wild lubras and black trackers have no such 
.word, in their vo^bulary. I think it was D. C. Murray who 
Wiro.te.-.thftt virtue, like^faith^ is very much a question of geography 
-TT^'^hat is naughty in ope place is harmless in another. I believe 
i% ;tQ 'b€| ^ fact that thef e qxq some white men who remain sensu- 
ojisly: infatuated with; what they intellectually despise. 

:Tbii9.;wild damsel ^as now over bead and ears in love with the 
track^^ .who bad ^ught her. With downcast eyes and pretty 
bJtUfih^) she listened ^ his stories of other lands with fertile 
y^iBfljiaifLdfdjBwy meads. After all immorality is only an error, and 
,i^ ]^uld be well for those haughty daughters of society if their 
jheartf^ ?vere as pure and their lives as blameless as those of the un- 
•ti^ummellved maidens of the forest and delL 

After three days' travelling this black girl brought us to a large 
ilagQon, its surface dotted with large red lilies, and on its fern- 
^ilutpetfBcl margin was a little native vill^e, the denizens of whigh 
iv^ver .attempted to depart, because we had sent on in front of us 
our maiden as the harbinger of peace. With silver wattles all in 
bl<)p];n, blushing red lilies, and glowing fuchsias, the whole scene 
was a panorama of loveliness. In this domain of nature's 
vgi^andeur my trackers shot Burdekin ducks, native companions, 
Torres 3traits pigeons, whistling ducks, and wild turkeys for 
itbem, and I never saw natives so thankful. They are not able to 
get all these luxuries themselves, with their primitive weapons, in 
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• such profusion as we obtain them. We camped at this place 
three days, and during that time I visited some caves and high 
rocks, green with eternal youth. The wild maiden showed me the 
skeleton forms of seven male blacks and the usual drawings to be 
found in nearly all these caves. While I was absent from the 
•camp a blackfellow and his lubra were crossing the lagoon in a 
very frail canoe, and from what I could make out a squall burst 
and the canoe turned over. She called for help. " One lovdy 
arm was stretched for aid, and one was round her lover." My 
boys saved her. Her lover got entangled in the lilies, and was 
never seen again. We dragged, but our drags became clogged 
with lilies, some stalks being 26 feet long. This occurrence cast 
-a gloom over the village, and they postponed a ceremony they 
were going to perform on a young man. The widow was now 
plastered over with pipeclay just as if she had been white- 
washed, and was isolated from the others in a little wurley. 
This is the mourning they have to go through on such occasions. 
A thrill of superstitious horror pervaded the entire camp, and 
their nomadic instincts caused them to pick up their assets and 
make a move on to the romantic r^ons of the ranges^ The 
chief man in this small community was an old man with a 
young wife. The old fellow was in that state of senile adoration 
which fancies the object of his affections faultless and divine. 

The Queen of Night soon wrapped the soothing lagoon in her 
dusky robe, and my party, with the fugitive maiden and the 
whitewashed widow, remained until the next morning. Then we 
all made a start for the Victoria River, which was reached at 
sunset, and formed a camp at the entrance of a beautiful glen. 
The two females walked all the way, and appeared like a picture 
of beauty flanked by innocence. Next morning the pure white 
clouds were just unfurling their snowy folds over the high 
basaltic ranges when a blackfellow and I ascended Mount Bynde 
to get a view of the surrounding country. On nearing the 
summit an eagle sailed majestically around the peak, and a few 
^small curling columns of smoke were visible. On looking down I 
saw a native village in a secluded dell, but not the domain of a 
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geutle race of sava^, but that of a fierce and bloodthirsty horde* 
who will kill and eat white men whenever they get an oppor- 
tunity. If you are lenient with them they imagine you are 
afraid, and at once take advantage of it In this part of the 
country the white population is small and the aboriginal 
population large. Hence it is. imperative to deal firmly with the 
savages, who persist in conflicting with civilization by menacing 
advances on your person and practical advances on your property. 
When there are a good mob of them together they will and have 
killed white men in broad daylight. Those who are semi-civilized 
will not work. They grumble whilst you make them work, and 
when you turn your back they run away. But they work hard 
and display a phenomenal endurance at killing cattle or stealing 
sheep, which I have known them to carry twenty mQes over 
rough country. They are cunning enough to seek refuge ia 
the most inaccessible places, where mounted men cannot go^ such 
as glens, gorges, caves, and other obscure places at present 
unknown to white men. They ascend high clifis on either side 
where a road goes through the pass, and throw and roll huge 
rocks and boulders down when white men are going through • 
By this means they have succeeded in killing men and horses. 
They sometimes kill your working horses that are hobbled out. 
On the Lower Victoria, at Auvergne, Sullivan Creek, and the 
Fitzmaurice, places situated within the influence of tidal waters^ 
there dwells a bloodthirsty tribe known for their atrocious deeds. 
They wait for the boss and stockmen to leave the station, and thea 
come in and murder the cook and steal the rations, and the oily^ 
soapy hypocrites in towns, who know nothing about it, will tell 
you '^It is done because white men take their lubras." I only wish 
some of those canting snufflers were placed in some of the predica- 
ments I have been in with the wild cannibals. Religion won't aid 
you then ; nothing but a good Winchester or Martini carbinci in 
conjunction with a Colt's revolver. They are your best friends, 
and you must use them too. Keep cool and help yourself is the 
order in such critical moments, and beware of the long grass and 
reeds, for their treachery lurks beneath such specious guises.. 
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The worst semi-civilized native I ever came m contact with was a 
blackfellow who had frequented a mission station. I found that 
the missionaries had wrought a physical as well as a moral 
deterioration in this degenerate scion of the ■ River 

tribe 1 The main hiding places of the denizens of this region are 
ranges composed of enormous blocks of red sandstone, cleft and 
piled one upon another. The rivers and creeks have steep banks, 
hidden in luxuriant vegetation, out of which large eucalypti and 
pine-trees tower above the bohemia and mimosa. On the margin 
of the large waters the native companion (Grus Australianus), 
jabiru (Xenorhynchus Asiaticus), snipe (Gallinago australis), 
wild pheasant (Leipoa), turkey (Eupodotis australis), and many 
other species abound. Crocodiles, iguanas, large snakes, eggs,, 
honey, opossums, and hundreds of things are obtainable, and still 
these savages will destroy cattle in their wantonness. They make 
smoke signals to one another from range to range and mount to 
mount ; they tell each other by smoke signals that the native 
police are about. My trackers learnt the meaning of tlie smoke 
signals from lubras and boys we had travelling with us. Two 
smokes close together, and going up at the same time, was a 
signal for the boys and lubras travelling with us " to run away 
the first chance f a big dense smoke going straight up at long 
intervals meant '^ the police are about /' a broad smoke running 
along the side of a range, and continuing to rise now and again, 
meant they were t):avelling, the smoke itself gave the direction 
they were going. I have noticed prisoners travelling with us in 
chains get quite excited when reading the smokes to the right and 
left of them, and sometimes do all they can to escape. On 
account of these smoke signals we have to be on the lookout, as 
the blacks we have at our station become uneasy, and we might 
be attacked. I have had to chain them up sometimes on account 
of this telegraphmg. They become irritable, and their eyes betray 
insincerity. They read the smokes like one would a book, and 
badly want to go to the other naked barbarians who inhabit the 
wildest parts of Australia. 

D 2 



Chapter IX. 

*• The earth w the Lord's, and the fullness thereof." 

On one occasion I was returning from Auvergne, a station be- 
longing to J. A. McCartney, of Rockhampton, Queensland, but 
Rituatod thirty miles west of the Victoria River in tidal Waters. 
Wo dropped across some natives, and made friendly overtures to 
them, so they came up to us and were given food. On starting 
again four wild men went in front of us and six followed on 
behind. I thought just for the time the savage wretches who had 
partaken of our hospitality would behave themselves. Luckily, I 
turned in the saddle to observe the position of the declining sun, 
and saw one nigger with his spear shipped in the woommera in the 
act of impaling me. I swiftly drew my revolver and emptied the 
contents over the heads of these treacherous bucks, causing them 
to disappear as quickly as possible. I could not drive this incident 
from my mind, because I had never allowed wild natives to walk 
behind me before, and I can only account for it in this wise — that 
being in their midst so much I must have got careless and have 
trusted them too much this time. In those few moments I nearly 
lost my life. There is some sort of satisfaction in knowing that 
the treacherous fellow disappeared like an apparition before the 
revolver was quite emptied. If I had had time to get my rifle 
from under the saddle flap I would have sent him " to that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns." He thought to make me his 
victim after my kindness to him and his friends. I don't mind 
them experimenting on a hypocritical missionary, but they must 
leave practical bushmen alone, for they are the brave pioneers who 
push out to the frontier, and are exposed to the full force of the 
naked barbarians. Yes, they are the brave men who discover and 
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open out beautiful pastoral lands. Yes, men like N. Buchaqan, 
Con. Power, Hugh Gordon, and many others too numerous to 
mention who have rendered their names famous by their iur 
trepidity in the bush of Australia. In May, 1894, I saw the old 
camp of Gregory, the first explorer in these parts. I came to a 

1 1. K w v.- u * / " Oct. 13th, 1855." ) 

large baobab-tree, on which was cut < t i.i. • i? ?- 

* ' ( Letter in forge, j 

Then below this was cut, " Returned July 2nd, 1856." It appears 
Gregory formed a depot at this tree, and landed from his cutter 
an iron forge, the remains of which I saw, and a lot of iron with 
which the cutter was ballasted. Gregory left with portion of his 
party in 1855, and returned in 1856, during which time he had 
discovered the rivers Victoria, Gregory, and Wickham, but on 
looking over his plan I find he has named but a very few places 
and few creeks. For what reason I fail to see. Most conspicuous 
landmarks, boabs, caves, bamboos, springs, solitary hills, &c., &c., 
are without names. On all other plans of any consequence these 
items are all down. Seven leagues south-west of Gregory's 
marked boab we came to a large cavern, inhabited by nocturnal 
birds. Screeching flying foxes were in myriads, and the stench 
caused by them was unbearable. Ow]s and mopokes became 
irritable, and sent forth noisy cries. It was a melancholy night 
to be spent surrounded by noises almost like human beings in 
distress. We were tormented by fierce mosquitos, which came out 
of the luxuriant vegetation and assailed us with savage virulence. 
Glimpses of the strange scenes in these native caves aroused my 
curiosity, so I wandered into the largest to take sketches of the 
symbolic tracings on the walls. In one I saw a horrible sight. 
The skeleton forms of nine full-grown blackfellows were lying 
intact side by side on a rocky shelf or broad platform. The white 
skulls and bones were partly covered with bird dung, and I knew 
it must have been a long time since these caves were visited by 
natives, as moss was growing in its environs and no old fires or 
tracks were discernible. Curlews and dingoes would occasionally 
break the silence of the night in this solitary region. Next morning 
we ascended a waterwashed gully, the debris of which had resisted 
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the ravages of time ; and on reaching the summit of a red sand- 
stone range, which presented a most formidable appearance, we 
sat down on the rocks, and scanned with the field-glasses the 
yalleys below. My blackboys appear to be seized with nostalgia — 
home sickness. This morning's doings have taken a remorseless 
grip of them, and unless I keep them busy with an exciting life 
this disease of the emotions will assert itself and develop into an 
uncontrollable longing to breathe the air of the locality where they 
first saw daylight. I was compelled to camp here all day, as 
three horses had to be shod ere I could attempt to travel over 
the sandstone ridges. In the afternoon one of my boys shot a 
turkey, which had a snake in its crop two feet long. We also 
saw five snakes run into an old rotten hollow tree lying on the 
ground. We amused ourselves by smoking them out and catching 
three of them alive. Tying them up with twine by the neck we 
played with them. The shortest of the five was seven feet long. 
Then we made a fire in the cave, and warmed up the old warriors 
in the vault. I screwed two of the skulls ofif, but my boys 
shuddered at the action. They were afraid to touch them. Next 
morning we packed up very early as it was moonlight, and we had 
a long way to go. Soon after starting I discovered in the east the 
first faint tint of the coming dawn, and as the dull grey was 
changing into the rosy glories of morning we entered a wild wide 
sandstone gorge, with rich loamy soil. The wild flowers were 
steeped in glittering dew, and wattle blossoms swayed against the 
horses' shoulders, while sprays of wild jessamine were bending in 
the breeze. 

Twas merry in the glowing mom, among the gleaming grass, 

To wajider, as we wandered many a mile. 

Gordon. 

After traversing this gorge for twenty-three miles we were 

all at once blocked by about one hundred natives, who were 

yelling and hooting at us to go back. They were feinting at us 

' with spears, gesticulating with their boomerangs, and assuming a 

very defiant attitude. I had all the pack and loose horses 

rounded up on a little open flat, and was not a bit alarmed until 

1 saw them ascending the cliffs to throw stones and roll big 
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^boulders down in the narrow places. I would have to go through 
with my fifteen horses. I decided to form a camp at once on 
this little mimosa flat, and keep watch during the nis^ht. I well 
knew I cQuld have gone through there and then, but I did not 
want to take their lives ; but if they were there in the morning 
on the cliffs with the intention of impeding the progress of my 
men I was prepared to take stringent measures to effect our 
•escape. 

With weary vigil we waited a long night through for the coming 
<Iawn, and the wild cannibals were still on the ranges on both 
43ides. We were savagely attacked by mosquitos as large as the 
American zancudos, with long sucking trunks, which they stuck 
into every imcovered spot they could find. Their visit lasted 
from sunset until sunrise. Had I required repose I would have 
been unable to get it. The arms and legs of one of the black' 
trackers were swollen very much ; his legs were speckled with 
coagulated blood. The daylight came at last, and our poor horses 
looked like hunted devils, they were so tucked up from the want 
of grass and water. They could not get into the river, as the 
banks were steep and unapproachable on account of the tropical 
growth. When we were all ready to start I sent one boy up on 
each side with his rifle and revolver, and told him to use it if 
necessary. I went in front through the narrow gorge, and the 
other boys drove the horses through behind me. When I got to a 
1 arge open flat I waited for my boys to come down from off the 
range. I saw the wild blacks running away over the stones, and 
one of my boys returning with a boy and girl he had caught on 
the top. They were a wild pair, with a dash of Malay in them. 
Like all the girls, she was very good-lookiog ; and the boy also 
was passable— a little giant for his age, with well-rounded limbs. 
We let them go after talking to them a little while, and when 
they found we were so friendly, and let them alone, they 
followed on their own accord until we camped for dinner. 
Clothed in their native modesty, they eclipsed all sinister con- 
tingencies as to dress. They would sit close together holding 
one another'ft hands ; the love between them was almost pathetic 
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in its intensity. The well-built little fellow looked as if be was^ 
there to protect her fragile form; he was twelve, and she 
thirteen years of age. After dinner we started' on through the 
gorge, bidding au revoir to the untnitored children . of this 
wild and beautiful spot, whom we left pouting with their index 
finger on their lips. They were yclept the " Laurel bud," and* 
" Floral Star," by me, and told in their own dialect, that we 
should be pleased if they would come up to us on their own accord 
whenever they saw us travelling in their own country ; but I think 
they wanted to come with us on this occasion, and we could not 
be bothered with them. 

I was surprised to find so many young girls with babes on the* 
breast. In every mob we came in contact with there were eight or 
nine young girls between the ages of twelve and sixteen with 
babies. I never wondered so much in my life as when I saw two- 
playful and happy little girls in my camp on Depdt Creek with 
babies. I was so taken aback that for some time £ cculd hardly 
realise it. They would take the babies up in their arms and say tO' 
me, " Go-do-do-marl-chu-butta-goora" — in English (My baby very 
good). I fairly laughed outright to see girls that would in our 
own country be nursing dolls, here with real live babies on their 
breasts. As I travelled about I saw so many youngsters with 
babies that it became usual, and the novelty died off. It will be 
inferred from this that I could tell a lot more than I care to write 
about in this book. 

If I were to recount scenes and incidents with minuteness, I 
would transcend the limits of your patience about these children 
of the forest, who lead a savage wandering life, and are destined 
to extinction with the progress of civilization. On one occasion we 
followed some tracks up a little creek, where a tangled thicket 
fringed its banks. All at once it opened out into a broad belt of 
shallow water, which tapered to a narrow channel, and entered an 
utterly secluded arbour wreathed and matted together by the- 
wild currant vine. Here in this fairy woodland shelter tha 
dusky inhabitants find repose, and the native police fiiid them. 
In this woodland bower, with its natural floral decorations, we' 
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discovered about fifteen blacks, who upon hearing our approach^ 
made most desperate attempts to get away. One old buck met with 
a geographical accident by falling flop into a dry gully and 
breaking his crupper-bone. Lor, he did grunt and squeal with, 
most virtuous pertinacity. His daughter looked down the hole 
at her parent with a love that hopes little and asks nothing^^ 
plenty of sentiment, but no feeling. She was a superlatively 
beauti^l girl, with abnormally beautiful proportions. She 
looked down the ravine sideways, like a magjHe gazing into a 
pickle bottle, and had the temerity to laugh at her beloved 
parent making vigorous kicks at viewless space. We hauled the 
old fellow out of his predicament, and put some ointment on bis 
crupper. He had a terribly large mouth, probably owned by a 
syndicate of blacks. The majestic young beauty wondered what 
on earth we were doing to her father, looking in his mouth and 
putting ointment on his fragrant person. In the aggregate she 
was very much amused; a flood of rosy light shone upon her 
face, while the dewy Mitchell grass decked her little feet with 
pearls. Their indifierence to punishment or kindness is per- 
petually before our eyes. It is estimated that an Englishman in 
England eats forty pounds of beef a year. Pshaw ! why a 
blackfellow in this country could eat that in two days. They are 
carnivorous animals, and when hungry go savagely at fresh beef, 
and eat nothing else while the bullock lasts. You can stand by 
and see their thin, wrinkled stomachs visibly swelling up to an 
amplitude that speaks of volumes of meat stowed away in the 
lower hold. One day when a poor cadaverous-looking buck had 
swollen out to the maximum of belly and meat development I for 
fun ran after him with a shotgun. He was so frightened that he 
got along as fast as he could. He rolled and wobbled from side 
to side like a cask in a heavy sea, finally fell down the bank into 
a large waterhole, and floated powerless, like an inflated diver in 
distress. He subsequently grunted himself on shore, rolled in 
the sand, and came back for another cargo. We shifted our 
camp twelve miles south-west of the " Geographical accident and 
meat-eating camp" to some large caves where the wild inhabitants^ 
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tiad recently been renewing the old drawings on the stone walls. 
I don'c pretend to be much at sketching, but here I will give a 
fac-simile of what I saw on the walls of their primitive habita- 
tions. There were representations of animals, men, and weapons 
on all parts of the wall ; but I am only going to give here one 
drawing on one wall. 

The accompanying illustration is no better nor worse than the 
original drawing. The figures are just as rude as I have made them. 
There appeared to be two of each alike, all drawn with charcoal 
and bordered with red ochre and white pipeclay. Whilst I was 
sketching them the lubras were laughing at me. I could have 
drawn them much better if I had wished to, but my idea was to 
'furnish my book with an exact copy. 

I cannot say whether what I am about to explain in my own 
•bush style will interest the reader ; at any rate I took a wonderful 
interest in it myself. If I did not I never would have learnt it, 
and all I want now is the reader to notice the similaritv and 
•** why it sounds correct and comes in straight." The word 
yee-poo is rain, and yee-poon-gow is roof; mella is eye, 
mella-roomba is bung eye, and mella -cutta-aka is blind eye; 
warloo is fire, and war-loo-mit is flame; pillie is stone, and 
pillie-murra is ranges ; go-do-do is baby, and go do-do- marlchu 
ismall baby. 

I won't exhaust your patience by going on with the Victoria 
natives' dialect ; but can you really imagine that it was a pleasure 
to me to learn it ? I can assure you it was. Recently we were 
tracking up a small mob of cattle killers, and had entered a glen, 
which was reduced to a ravine, into which a fall of water belched 
from over the ledges above and disappeared in the fissures below. 
The glen was full of pandanus palms, from which little blue 
curling smokes arose. On the ferny banks of a beautiful creek, 
•and in an atmosphere of natural splendour, the natives of both 
sexes were camped and eating the stolen beef. We left our horses 
•a mile away, and carefully wended our way on foot and in ambush. 
When about fifty yards off, crawling through reeds and ferns, we 
heard every word they said about whitefellows, and how nicely 
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^they had finished the job. In a few words I told the ti-ackers to 
realize their position. We were flanked on either side by great 
walls of stone, and the backs will fight like demons when there is 
no " get away." Then we all rose to show ourselves, and there 
was a furious stampede of powerfully built niggers, some climbing 
the cliffs, some running back to us with spears, some diving in the 
water, several climbing into the rocky fissures, and the women 
and children huddling together in a cave, the rude interior of 
which fairly glowed with girlish beauty. The imagination cannot 
conceive the terrors of that dreadful time. Language is not equal 
to the task of expressing the abject fear of the tribe, especially if 
it must flow from the pen and be taken from the writer's limited 
vocabulary. Honi soit qui mat y peme. 

Out from their flower-festooned alcoves came the brilliant bevy 
of blushing maidens, all timorous and coy. We walked them 
down to where we had left the pack-horses. Here the first 
impressions of their virgin nature were aroused. When we had 
unpacked and commenced cooking our dinner I gave them all 
rpund a lump of sugar, but it was some time before they could 
take their eyes off" the horses with bells on their necks. We 
then camped for the rest of the day, and I wrote up my journal, 
having ascertained a few names of aboriginal places and things. 
Conspicuous in this galaxy of dusky virgins was one named 
^' Cull-larr," which means west. We were all impressed with her 
beauty, and overawed by the proud lustre of her dark eyes. A 
black gentleman, who was with me at the time, took her unto 
himself. He subsequently raised his dusky concubine from an 
ignoble station to a splendid exaltation, outshining in dress and 
grandeur her dusky sisters of the primeval forest. Her sinful 
ambition to wear a diadem made her quite willing to go with 
him almost without asking. The premonitory signal of love, 
combined with a profusion of licentious smiles, gave to her 
wondrous beauty that voluptuous addition which is the charm 
of wild Australian loveliness. At the time of writing this Dame 
Cull-larra is a part and parcel of my station and a paragon of 
usefulness — can make the bread and wash clothes and sew 
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admirably well, and, being enciente, will soon fortify the station > 
with another Hesperian child which will reflect glory on her 
youthful motherhood. Amid the rugged realities of bush life in- 
almost imknown regions a person sees many interesting sights - 
when watching closely the primitive habits of the wildl 
aborigines. I once noticed a real wild old savage watching my 
camels chewing their cud. Now mimicking is a very dangerous- 
talent. This old man started imitating them slowly, chew for 
chew, fetching up the cud, and wrinkling his big slack mouth like 
an old tobacco-pouch. He then laughed with a reckless aJbandorb' 
that quite astonished us, and began frisking around them with 
t^iry gyrations. Then I took a hand in the game, and the 
abstemious' old gentlemen left quick. Camels don't care about 
the perfume arising from odoriferous bucks, and will sometimes 
get up and kick any one that happens to be close handy, especially^ 
when in close proximity to niggerloid. 

I will conclude this chapter with a pretty little bush story^ 
under the title of 

The Babes in the Bush. 

'^ Bush" is the name given in Australia to thickly-wooded lands« 
They are composed largely of underbrush , clusters of vines cling* 
ing from tree to tree, and not only hiding the pathway but almost 
shutting out the light of heaven. In 1864 an English carpenter - 
named Duff lived at a small station near Melbourne. He had 
three children — ^a delicate boy named James, aged nine, a stout" 
little daughter named Jane, aged seven, and Frank, only five years, 
old. One Friday morning the three little ones went to the bui^ 
to gather some broom-brush, with which to amuse themselves ; but 
at night they did not return. The parents were alarmed. 

There were no wild beasts to fear in the bush, but to be lost 
there without food or water was almost as terrible as to be 
attacked by wolves. A search was at once begun by the father 
and all his neighbours, but for a whole week they sought in vain.. 
At last some one thought to send for the native blacks — who are 
as famous for following a trail as the Indians of North America 
are — and one of the best black guides was shown the faint foot- 
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steps of the children. He followed this trail, at times halting and 
going back to reassure himself, at others stopping to tell from the^ 
tracks what the children had done. At one place he showed that 
little Frank had become tired and fallen down ; at another, how 
the eldest had fallen flat on his face, and how the sister had 
picked him up, and held his head in her lap while Frank knelt 
beside him. He even told by the print of James's face left in the 
earth that he was very thirsty — that his lips had been dried and 
shrivelled up with thirst. He at last showed where the children- 
had stopped on their weary walk and knelt down to pray. At last, 
after a few hours' search in this way he called the father and' 
neighbours to a clump of broom-brushes, and when all had sadly 
and noiselessly approached, he pulled the bushes aside and showed 
the three little figures lying there. 

Little Frank was in the middle, as if to be kept warm by the 
bodies of the others. Jane was nearly naked, and the clothes, 
which she had taken from her own body were carefully spread 
over the bodies of her two brothers. James, as the guide had 
said, had suffered from thirst ; his lips were shrivelled as if they 
had been burned. Their father looked through his tears at them, 
a moment, and then, thinking them dead, burst into loud lamen- 
tations. 

Frank at once awoke, and springing up, ran to his farther's 
arms. *' Oh, papa, why didn't you come before T he said. " We 
have been calling for you so long !" 

James, too, was aroused, but he was too weak to say anything^ 
Jane was picked up by one of the neighbours. She opened her- 
eyes and said, '' Cold, cold," and did not speak again for many^ 
days. Before she and James had recovered, Frank had told their 
story. He had not suffered much, because he had been given all 
the food, and had drunk the only water, which they had found in 
a '' pitcher plant" — a flower which holds rain for days at a time. 
His little sister's self-denial had saved him, and she became the 
heroine of the bush. Her story was told in the town ; the people 
were proud of her, and gifts were sent to her from England and 
France. — Northern Territory Times, 



CHAPTER X. 

Love, gentle love, shall be our guide 
To a far distant land. 

We realize fully the nature of a good old stink. When 
attending the funeral obsequies of an old man nigger it excites 
the olfactory nerves, and your semi-civilized blackboys give a 
series of sniffs to ward off the strong odour. Near a pretty little 
hill studded with myalls and bastard colibah, on the Upper 
Wickhann, where the blacks preponderate, we came upon a dead 
nigger. How he became dead I do not know. We sat upon our 
horses with faces that bore an aspect of funereal gi*avity, and at 
last I suggested that we should bury him. It ended in our 
•covering the deceased with boughs and sticks, as he was too far 
gone to be otherwise disturbed. The locality I allude to is the 
road from the Victoria to the Ord River, and from the tracks 
visible on the road I noticed some shod horses had gone on about 
three days before. No doubt that dead nigger, with some 
others, had been in the way purposely to kill some white 
traveller. A few days before this was written, some cattle-killing 
by blacks had taken place, and on following up their tracks we 
came upon a small horde, who scattered in all directions, some 
disappearing most mysteriously in the earth. This was the first 
time during all my travels amongst wild natives that I discovered 
they made holes in the ground to sleep in and get away from the 
niosquitos. We soon had the niggers out, and I went in to 
satisfy my curiosity. I found them just roomy enough for a 
man and his wife. They keep a smoke going at the entrance, and 
it is almost suffocating inside. Thus their disappearance from 
off the face of the earth was accounted for. One middle-aged 
man ran up a gum-tree, and the trackers waited at the butt until 
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I came to them. We unpacked and had dinner, and thus I 
addressed him: — "I deeply regret that you should find occasion 
to sit straddle-legs across that limb, and grin at viewless space. 
For the last half-hour you have been a source of serious misappre- 
hension to my black trackers, who think they have a claim to some 
consideration from a noble savage in his unadulterated state. If 
you were to stop smiling so visibly, and express your gratitude 
for the valuable and pleasing assistance we rendered you in 
scaling that tree so quickly, it would be some satisfaction to us. 
It is with deep mortification we now discover by the impressions 
of your feet that you were a most prominent accomplice in the 
recent cattle-killing raids, and I trust by this time that the full 
significance of the situation has dawned upon your bewildered 
mind. The very fact of your climbing a tree to get away from 
us lamentably illustrates your ignorance. I do not admire your 
greasy appearance, neither have you any claim to actual beauty, 
and your knowledge of mathematics will eventually trip you up. 
You are in my power, and my bloodhounds would like to 
^annihilate you. You shall not be harmed ; you may come down 
and return to your kith and kin unscathed. If the matter was 
reversed, and you had me in your bloodthirsty hands, you would 
torture me before you ate me." Neither the wild nigger up the 
tree nor my blackboys understood one word of that eloquent 
address, but all were astonished when I let him go free. He 
made good use of the time at his disposal by looking back once or 
twice over his left shoulder and traversing space at a highly 
meritorious pace. I said "good-by." He never replied, but 
receded for ever from our gaze. 

In writing the first part of this book I made a few remarks in 
reference to cannibalism, but I did not know then as much about 
it as I do now. Last night (the 2nd of November, 1894) a 
lubra named Lerrida told me voluntarily that it is quite a common 
thing in her country. All at once, without any warning to the 
victim, the blackfellows rise and throw their spears into a little 
girl of seven or ten years of age. Her head is cut off and thrown 
into the river; then her body is cut into different parts and cooked 
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in holes near the fire, the same as thej would cook a kangaroo. 
The men themselves devour it greedily in conjunctiob with the- 
old women. My informant stated she never knew them to eat a 
boy, but she knows they eat every blackfellow that dies from 
natural causes, such as being killed in affrays with each other or 
shot by whites. I will not put down here all she told me .; but ask 
the question — where are those men who call themselves Christians^, 
who give statues and images to adorn parks and enclosures, and 
otherwise lavish their wealth around cities to gain a paltry 
knighthood ? On the same island and land on which they 
acquired their riches wild savages in the stone age are killing 
and eating one another, and are totally destitute of clothing and 
of the knowledge that they should not murder. What piotivea 
or what objects can a poor man like me have in writings thisl* 
None whatever, but it is my compassionate and merciful disposition 
that makes me feel it so keenly. God knows my own life is hard, 
loveless, and toilsome ; and if my poor pen can do anything to* 
ameliorate the condition of a lot of human beings, who are in 
other respects good-looking and well-developed men and women, I 
will try to do it. Why neglect the poor niggers of our own* 
country 1 Let India, China, and New Guinea alone, and attend 
to the destitution of the aborigines of South A^ustralia. I don't 
ask the Government to teach them religion. I should liko to havo^ 
a depot formed, and to have them brought together and fed. 
The natives are vety numerous in the locality I refer to, so it would 
be worth while getting them together and doing something for 
them on Christian principles. Be liberal for once and do a good 
turn to a lot of poor, houseless, naked creatures. Teach them to- 
take care of their parents and children, to work in the garden and 
cultivate vegetables for their maintenance, and, above all, teach 
them not to kill and eat each other. There should be a home for* 
them in their own country that they may come and go when and 
where they like. Imagine the wild creatures making holes in the 
earth to escape from the mosquitos and the rain. It is in places, 
ike these that they carry on their diabolical butchery, because 
they know no better. Here am I penning these lines in the very 
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midst of cannibalism. I am surrounded by blacks, and notono 
white man comes near me for weeks together. As I haye no ono 
to discuss the question with, I am impressed with the importance 
of this matter, and appeal to all good men and women who have 
the means to establish a depot on the Upper Wiukham. Let ther 
man in charge collect the blacks, feed and clothe the old and 
infirm, and the others also at times. You could not serve 
Almighty God better than by improving these poor, degraded, 
creatures. The young lubras, I noticed, go about with the male 
portion of the different castes. Poor creatures, no wonder they 
are timid ; they never know when it will be their turn to be 
slaughtered. I have read of the " Bounties of the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts" re cruelty to animals, &c. I only wish we could 
find sc»ne good individual who would assist to promote the welfare 
of the untutored children of the Victoria River District by creating 
a ration depot at a place I could recommend. The powers that be 
would be conferring a great benefit on the settlers, as by these 
means the natives would congregate at their own place, thereby 
keeping away from their stock. I might use the words of that 
good man Mr. W. T. Stead by directing them in another channel — 
" An appeal to all who love for the help of all who suffer." 

On Friday, November 7, 1890, a leading article appeared in the 
Ch-istian Golcmat imder the heading of "A Neglected Duty." 
Whoever wrote it is a man full of good intentions. For fifteen 
years I have been located in the remotest parts of South Australia, 
but I never knew cannibalism to be carried on wholesale like it is 
here. It is a prolific land, with wide-stretching Mitchell grass 
plains and wild game. Native fruits are plentiful, and its spark- 
ling rivers are teeming with fish; The aborigines will hold out 
here for the next two hundred years; civilization has not yet 
stepped m. They are in the full vigour of their primitive state, 
and all I advocate now is kindly give us the means to calm their 
savage nature, and good results will be recorded. The details 
of formation, should action be taken, could be supplied by 
me, viz., geographical position, distances from seaport and stations, 
cost of transport by land and water, requisition for necessary 
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supplies, <&c. The country iu question is in its pristine beauty, 
«nd kindness would dawn upon its denizens at the right time. 
You would get the noble savage in his unadulterated state, un- 
trammelled and uucontaminated by the vices of civilization ; and 
these dark deeds, perpetrate! by themselves only in this sunny 
land, would soon be no more. Their dialect is not very obscui-e, 
and I am in a position to supply any one with a glossary that will 
•explain away all difficulties. 

I will ask those who peruse this appalling realism to awake 
from their lethargy and save some of Australia's wild and innocent 
•daughters from a most cruel and atrocious death. On the Upper 
Wickham there are hundreds of square miles of magni6cent 
<x)untry positively untouched by settlement. That would be just 
the place to form a depot. Since I am able to speak their dialect 
I take different blacks at different times and commence a slow 
<H>nversation, still going on with some little job I have in hand, 
•and pretending not to have much interest in the talk. That is 
how I get at the truth ; that is how I find out what I want to 
know* I don't push the conversation, it might weary them ; I 
chip in with " Oh, never," " Can't," " No fear," and then the 
questioned party calls up some friend or mate to corroborate the 
statement. It is very seldom that a whiteman calls at my camp. 
If one should, not one word will these blacks utter while he 
remains. You require to know them well before they become 
talkative or communicative. 

Last night, the 3rd of November, I heard a lot more about the 
modus operandi of cannibalism. It is sickening. I have made a plan 
to show that part of South Australia where our attention is needed. 
I say our attention. I have nothing but the practical hush 
txpenence. It's the j£ s. d. that's wanted to bring joy into the 
secluded valleys where the wild tribes of our own country carry 
on their nefarious practices, and their future welfare lies with ladies 
and. gentlemen who can sympathize with them in their helpless 
condition. I have seen that you can make the blacks tractable 
^nd docile, but you must be firm and kind with them. You can 
teach them to work for their own interest. You can impress 
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upon their minds that they must not kill one another, they must 
not kill the squatters' cattle, they must do unto others as they 
wish to be done by, and must speak the truth. 

That is all the religion I teach them. It is superfluous to go* 
any further, and if you succeed in that much you will do well.. 
Food and clothing is what they require. The blacks I am speaking 
about are not like Tommy Walker, of Police Court notoriety, but 
a wild timid lot that want softening to subjection by firm and 
kind treatment. 

Oar faith springs like the eagle, 

Who soars to meet the sun, 
And cries exulting unto Thee 

O Lord, Thy will be done. 

Thy will ! it bids the weak be strong, 

It bids the strong be just ; 
No lips to fawn, no hand to beg. 

No brow to seek the dust. 

Whenever man oppresses man 

Beneath Thy liberal sun, 
O Lord, be there, Thine arm made bare. 

Thy righteous will be done ! 

To day, the 15th of November, I commence again to submit to 
paper the experiences of another long patrol amongst the natives 
in the sandstone ranges of my district. On this occasion we 
tracked a mob of blacks to where they were encamped on the 
margin of a magnificent waterhole, with red lilies floating on its 
bosom. 

Now, reader, listen. There is a ceremony executed by these^ 
savages on young girls that hitherto I have thought unbecoming 
for me to write up, but upon reflection I am of opinion that 
a book of this sort would not be complete if it were not alluded 
to. We saw a beautiful girl of about sixteen who had just been 
deflowered of her virginity by the operation of the stone knife to- 
prepare her for sexual intercourse with her husband, who had been 
waiting for her to arrive at maturity. She was taken out fronv 
the camp by three middle-aged men, and the vagina operated 
upon. I made her tell me all about it, and she seemed 
quite contented with the course adopted, for she remarked it had 
to be got over once. We also saw another dusky virgin ready for 
the stone knife. She had an immense head of hair. At her 
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mother's suggestion I got my scissors and cut it all off. They 
saved it to make string of. I have seen the natives of all 
parts of Australia, hut I never saw any as healthy as these are. 
They are free from all disease ; no running sores, no scurvy 
appearances, but clean, glossy, and smooth skins. The babies 
only have sometimes little sores between the legs, which I 
attribute to chafing caused by uncleanliness. 

About the middle of November, 1894, I was crossing some 
tablelands in the Victoria River district, looking for the tracks 
of some lost horses, when I sighted an old man blackfellow 
walking very quickly and looking back at me over his shoulder. 
I cantered up to him, and told him in his own tongue not to be 
afraid, as I would not harm him. After a time he became very 
talkative, and informed me that one of his wives, a young one, 
had run ^way from him, and that he would stake the heritage of 
his ancestors that he would overhaul her before another sun. 
would set. I happen to know that there is no creature so 
relentless as an old man in pursuit of a young woman. I went 
on her tracks with him. He went as straight as an arrow, and 
, quickly too, and in about seven miles travelling with him I 
espied her, with my field-glasses, crossing a little plain. I did not 
let him know that until I questioned him as to what be intended 
to do with her. He replied he would give her the father of a 
hiding. "Then you won't get her," I replied ; so I galloped off 
after her and caught up to her very soon, and told her all that 
had passed between the old savage and myself. She cried 
piteously for my protection, and we waited until the smart old 
man arrived. I then went a short distance to meet him, and 
told him if he beat her I would take a hand in the game. He 
was very frightened of my revolver, but never said a word, and 
sat down, scratching his white beard. 

All natives talk by signs made with the hands, which I have 
not learnt. The maiden began crying once more, and I took in 
the situation, and made straight for the old villain with a stock- 
whip. I only got one good cut before he was off and soon out of 
sight. She was very pleased, so I brought her into my dwelling- 
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[place on Gordon Creek, where she would have ahout a dozen of 
her own country-girls for associates. She remained there for a 
few weeks, and then left it on her own accord, and I never saw 
her again. Of course she would fall in with the old fellow again, 
and perhaps he would kill her. She had her option, and could 
have stayed at my camp for ever had she desired; but no, her 
nomadic instinct became so troublesome to her that she wanted 
to wander away in the piJetty gorges and glens of her picturesque 
^country. 

If you are lenient with these savages they will take advantage 
of it, because they are at once under the impression that you are 
afraid of them. It has been my duty for many years to protect 
•the property of the settlers who pay the (xovernment heavy 
rentals, and if there is one virtue I possess greater than another 
it is in my dealings with wild savages. I never relax the 
authority I exercise over the aboriginals in my district, 
comprising as it does many thousands of square miles. Delay is 
.injurious to any one who is fully prepared for action. If you 
hang back and argue the point they will impale you with spears 
from their ambush. You must proceed instantly to work, and 
they will remember your firmness in the future. 

The word " Meatt" signifies blackfellow. It is applied to those 
who do all the damage to property. They cut the wire fences, 
■and make two-prong spears to kill the cattle with. The officer in 
■charge of the native police must be constantly on patrol where 
the cattle frequent, as the '' Meatts'' go in different mobs and 
kill and worry fat cattle in different places on the run. When I 
first endeavoured to decrease their raids on the squatters' 
property I was checkmated in every movement by their vigilance 
and adroitness. It is quite different now, since I have brought 
them to their bearings. There are those who would be shocked 
to hear of hundreds of black virgins all nude and in the 
full tide of youthful enjoyment, but like chartered libertines 
in their conversation, and with langour like harem denizens ; 
•but this is how they are in their wild state, free from the 
vices of civilization. In the necessary seclusion of Gordon 
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Creek I frequently come in contact with dusky damsels that 
are brought up on virtue and water; no baseness could be 
imputed to them. They are innocent children, and very 
susceptible to kindness. The male portion would cease to be 
troublesome if there was a home for them to come to, say, for 
instance, a ration depot in their own country, but away from the 
settlers' horses and cattle. 

Now just a few words about newspapers that reach us in these 
remote places will not be altogether uninteresting to my numerous 
bush friends. I heard a teamster named Jack McCarthy say, 
in a public bar at the Katherine, Northern Territory, that the 
Adelaide Observer is the best paper in the world. It is a good 
newspaper we all know, but the Sydney Bulletin holds the proud 
sway over all Australian print productions. It not only reaches 
the combos and stockmen of Central Australia, but it reaches 
lepers on isolated islands, lighthouse-keepers that are difficult to 
approach, and wild aboriginals have used its red cover as the 
salient point of their costimie. It is a bold straightforward paper, 
that writes without fear or favour about any particular section, 
and is handed from one man to another until all around discuss its 
contents. If you have a keen sense of the ludicrous examine its 
funny illustrations, read its comments on the " Fat Man" and its 
items on democracy, and you will be perfectly satisfied that it is, 
without the slightest doubt, the very best all-round newspaper in 
the Southern Hemisphere, and must have on its staff some real 
live artists, whom the Almighty has endowed with more brains 
and method of using them than the men employed on some of 
those ranting, canting rags, who would, if they could, hang a man 
for shooting a treacherous, bloodthirsty native who pursues 
a solitary traveller to his night's encampment. I do not mean 
this to be an advertisement for the Adelaide Observer or the 
Sydney Bulletin^ because I have not the honour of being acquainted 
with any literary men on either staff, but just wrote as I felt. 

I have been surprised during my patrols in the sandstone 
ranges of this district that I have not fallen across any very old 
blackfellows, but all suspense and uncertainty in the matter has 
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been solved now by the fact that as soon as an old man is infirm 
and unable to get about after his tucker he is killed by the young 
men, who take his wives, and keep his bones in caves, so that 
accounts for the large number of skulls and bones on shelves in 
the sandstone caves of this district. Old women live their time 
out. Of course this information has been gleaned by me on the 
spot from lubras and boys. I saw eleven young men with beards 
at the Victoria Depot, and they assured me that not one of them 
had a wife, but the elders of the tribe had two, three, and 
sometimes four apiece ; but, nevertheless, they wanted to bring 
some lubras up to my camp for ' a little imlawful commerce. I 
would not sanction it, but moved on my way to Gordon Creek, 
and on my arrival home I found one of the lubras had been safely 
delivered of a female child, black as charcoal. Now I am 
beginning to think of myself as an author with only one idea^ 
which will become wearisome to the reader, viz., aboriginals. 
Even my exciting incidents become monotonous, so I will make 
some trifling alterations about their native obscurity, and still 
maintain their prestige without straining your intellect. On 
June 25th about seventeen blackfellows came into Gordon Creek 
just before sunset, and wanted to know whether I would allow 
them to camp there a few days. I permitted them to camp that 
night only, and next morning I sent them off to their haunts. 

I think all they wanted to see was the strength of my station 
and surroundings, with a view to a premeditated attack. They 
were a fine stalwart lot of blacks, that would make the nucleus of 
a mission-station. They gave me three little boys, ages respec- 
tively nine, ten, and eleven, also one girl of eleven, who soon got 
fat at my camp. There are now fourteen children here, either 
eating or playing football all day long. This will show those who 
are desirous of promoting the welfare of the aborigines how very 
happy they can be made by having a home in their own country. 

It wUl be noticed that every now and again the same old notion 
crops up in my mind, viz., appealing for help to those who can 
afford it to ameliorate the condition of these poor deluded 
creatures. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ROBBBBY UNDER ArMED EbSISTANOE BY ABORIGINES. 

The Bravery of Mulligan and Ligar. 

On the night of the Uthof May, 1895, at T.K. Camp on the 
Depot road, two teamsters named Mulligan and Ligar were at- 
tacked by natives, and both were badly speared in several places. 
Mr. Mulligan was the owner of the two wagons, and was loaded 
for the Victoria Downs Cattle Station with about 4^ tons on each 
wagon. He had two civilized blackfellows with him named 
^' Major" and " Harry," who had worked for him for years, and 
had always been treated kindly by Mr. Mulligan, who bore the 
proud reputation of being one of Nature's gentlemen, a honest, 
kind-hearted man — " the noblest work of God." Yet these wicked 
•blacks, "Major" and "Harry," betrayed poor Mulligan and 
Ligar by bringing the wild natives upon them in the dtok. The 
two brave whitemen, wounded suddenly by a shower of spears, 
and whilst the blood was flowing from their wounds, never lost 
their presence of mind, but struggled to where their firearms 
were, and managed to keep the cowardly, treacherous, cold- 
blooded wretches away. For three days these two heroes guarded 
the wagons. On the third day the natives were augmenting their 
numbers, and Mulligan and Ligar were compelled to abandon the 
loading. They went away and caught two draught horses, and 
in their wounded condition rode 75 miles to "Auvergne," the 
nearest station. 

In the meantime the plundering cannibals came down from 
the range and looted the wagons. Mounted Constable Willshire 
came on down the Depot Road and caught them in the act. 
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"When they observed him approaching they dropped the goods and 
'«lea]?ed for the range, a very hig^ one, and stood on top and 
waved their spears at him. He fired two shots at them whilst 
they kept bobbing down behind the rocks, and at sundown about 
100 stood up and yelled at the trooper and his one tracker, who 
•all that night did mounted-guard over the wagons. Before any 
- other assistance came the trooper and his boy had collected a lot 
of the stolen property from off the side of the range. During this 
time Mulligan and Ligar were able to shift in a boat from 
" Anvergne" to Bradshaw Station on the Lower Victoria, where 
they were most carefully attended to and altogether hospitably 
treated by whitemen, whose hearts were in the right place. The 
trooper and his boy spent a very weary, anxious night longing for 
the coming dawn. The great eternal sandstone cliffs were frowning 
down upon them, and wild natives were seen walking about on 
top by the light of their own fires. When daylight appeared two 
men and two blackbovs arrived from the Victoria Station, and the 
wild natives cleared away. Later on in the day Mr. Jim Ledger- 
wood, J. R. Anderson, F. May, and Charles Grantham arrived 
with four blaokboys and twenty shod horses. This party went 
out for two days on the blacks' tracks, and recovered some of the 
stolen property. One of the party under Mr. Ledgerwood, by the 
name of Jack Watson, made a most brilliant capture of three 
gravy-eyed old gins, and went to the trouble of walking them in 
to where the wagons were. Watson broke the peaceful spirit of 
tsilence by giving the poor, helpless, emaciated creatures into legal 
custody in a loud, blustering, vehement voice, to let every one 
know that he had seized them when in possession of about 2 lbs. 
of flour ; had held them in bondage, and marched their wasted 
forms to Ledgerwood's ration depot. It was here the immaculate 
Jack Watson, armed only with his spotless purity, called upon one 
of South Australia's mounted constables to take them in charge. 
One poor human tool had her arm broken, and another was 
covered with wales and stripe-like marks, extending round her 
sides. The third one's breasts were painfully swollen, whilst the 
milk firom them leaked down all over her limbs. She presumably 
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had a child somewhere ; but what became of it 1 AJsk the gallant^ 
high-spirited warrior who gave the '* festive show" in charge for 
larceny to the garde-de-corp8 who were in waiting on this auspiciou» 
occasion. Coute-^ui-cotUe, he was determined to see these un- 
tutored children of remote regions brought before some august 
throne. Blinded by prejudice against one individual, he cut off his 
nose to spite his face. His imposing capture of three wild hags 
will act in the future as a salutary terror to evildoers in the wilds 
of Australia, and timid maidens will do well to get out of the way 
of such an enthusiastic advocate. Just fancy meeting in the 
bush wilderness a fashionable amateur with Mexican spurs and 
a footballer's jersey on, while nigger-boys at stations bawl out to 
him " Put it on, Jack." " Most women have no character at all,'^ 
but, according to "Alligator Slasher," these three poor vulgar 
natives possessed a very imperfect character, without one redeem- 
ing feature. Ah ! John, you want a little more ballast ; your bald 
cocoanut has lost its equipoise. I shall eschew thee now, John, 
and take up the subject I began first. 

As I remarked before, Mr. Mulligan and Mr. Ligar were both 
good humane men, and treated the blacks very kindly ; yet those 
two civilized traitorous niggers, deep in duplicity, contrived with 
wild blacks to carry out a premeditated murder in the darkness 
of the night. Their murderous intention did not succeed as they 
anticipated. The two white men kept them off with what fire- 
arms they had. 

I feel proud to record the acts of these two brave men, who 
in their wounded condition wrote on scraps of paper all they 
could under the circumstances, and each scrap was addressed 
to " My dear Willshire." They knew that I would be anxious 
about them if they were behind the usual time ; they knew that 
I would be the first to find out the nature of the onslaught, and 
the first to recover most of the stolen property. But better late 
than never. I came, and was angered to see bloodstains on tha 
felloes and spokes, blood on wearing apparel, blood on flour-bags 
and rifle cases. I looked in the large waterhole, fired guns off 
into it to raise the bodies, as I thought they might be there, and 
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got my two blackboys to dive from end to end. In fact, I did all 
I could. 

A day or two after I got a letter from Mr. Mulligan stating 
where and how he was speared, and how he and Mr. Ligar were 
progressing. I was overjoyed to hear from them that, although 
badly wounded, they thought all would be well in a few weeks. 
Mr. Ligar related how his rifle got clogged with blood flowing 
from a spear-wound in his face, the spear having gone right 
through the nose close to the upper lip ; and Mr. Mulligan wrote 
me instructions in reference to his property and what to do with 
it. In this matter I consulted with Mr. May, who took the 
•affairs of Mulligan in hand. Let it be properly understood that 
these two white men would never have been attacked by wild 
natives in that part had it not been for their own civilized boys 
betraying them. Mr. Mulligan transported loading in that 
track every year for nine years, and the wild natives knew him, 
.and all called out the one word " Mulligan" whenever they saw 
any other person on that road. My opinion is they never once 
thought of attacking him until " Major" and " Harry** put it in 
their heads, and then the cowardly wretches never killed them, 
nor did they gain anything after all their trouble. 

In the meantime Mr. F. May took charge of Mr. Mulligan's 
horses and wagons, and the work went on the same as before. 
Mr. Ledgerwood assisted May by putting on some white men to 
go with the wagons. Consequently, Mulligan, Ligar, and myself 
have no one to thank but Ledgerwood and May for their timely 
assistance. The man Watson I referred to previously had his 
dress suit stolen from him by the wild natives. Just imagine an 
old buck nigger wandering unrestrained in an uncultivated region 
with Watson's dress suit on. If I ever came across that nigger 
parading in Watson's dancing costume I'll have a crack at him for 
the love of God or the fear of man. 

This serio-comic sketch of Watson's dress suit adrift in the bush 
of Australia is a mixture of coincidences that will occur, even 
when men are on the point of being murdered. The possessor of 
it will attend their corroborrees and be the hero of the night, all 
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the while living iu a dream of beauty because he is the owner of' 
Watson's dress suit. It will cause a happiness to be distributedi 
evenly over the whole stretch of the Wickham heights^ and whea< 
the dress suit is worn out the pale pleasures of memory will still 
remain. The same nigger who stole the dress suit stole a novel 
called "The Nick of Time," by W. T. Hickman, and another 
called " Unfairly Won," by Mrs. O'Donoghue. No doubt thasuit 
was unfairly won in the nick of time ; but if Watson had<H»ne- 
along just then, and caught him in the act of dressing himself for^ 
the levee, there would have been a little confusion. Have- you 
ever noticed that when a man who has had the management of 
some little obscure station gets a larger one he suddenly becomes, 
a person of tremendous importance? Language will not enable- 
me to express the full measure of disgust I feel for such men. 
Very often the result of placing an ignorant man in power is. 
tyranny, and nothing but a regime of opposition follows. 

The blacks in this laige district of the Victoria River know 
nothing of religion beyond the exterior forms of superstition, sucbi 
as when they die they rise again in the form of some animal or- 
tree. I believe you could teach them the Christian faith if you 
incorporated it with dances and whimsical disguises. For instance,, 
the Salvation Army is only a futile source of amusement for the 
illiterate white people, who follow the drum, and yell under the 
fluttering banners in processions of display. What a joliy lark 
that would be to these wild naked cannibals, especially if fireworks^ 
were mingled with these religious festivities. They would require 
a little Gospel, but a lot of tucker. 

I should like very much to pilot some gentleman possessing 
a good knowledge of natural history and botany through 
and around this great district, so as to enable him to» 
make his own conscientious researches; also a literary man^ 
who would find a multitude of material to- write up, including 
the narrative of the six months' journey. To make the 
expedition exciting I'll guarantee to track and round up now and 
again for the edification of my party a bevy of smockless black 
girls, as sweet in heart as the morning dew. This- would give the 
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literary niau an opportunity, which I consider of permanent 
importance, to record them in their wild and native modesty, 
unsullied by disease or any yioes characteristic of the whites. 
Just fancy my travelling companions environed by a phalanx of 
dusky maidens waiting for attentive consideration from a business 
point of view — to wit, some red turkey twill or gaudy print, so 
alluring to the savage nature. 

I am now f<xty years of age ; and if I could begin again, I 
should choose for ray profession. " Journalism." I know it is an 
arduous one, and^ taken by itself, it would not make a man 
wealthy, but still it is a high and noble calling. . I often grieved 
to think that after so many years crossing and re*crossing tha 
almost unknown regions of Australia: — sometimes in arid deserts,, 
and at other times in prolific lands, traversed by beautiful 
rivers, and plains glittering, with wild flowers — ^that I was not able 
adequately to depict it on paper. In my wanderings I have seen 
things that a proper journalist would have written up to some 
advantage, made capital out of it, and a name for himself ; but I, 
alas ! what could I do 1 I could not pourtray half the sights I have 
seen as they should or would be described by a professional 
journalist. When we get a journalist and explorer in one person 
he will be the .man who will give the public something to ruminate 
over. A man who will take observations by sun and star, 
and fix his discoveries by latitude and longitude, so that another 
practical and. theoretical man will be aUe to find them when 
wanteds Not like that individual that went out from Adelaide with 
an extravagantly equipped party, and fooled the expedition by 
tuming>into some port in Western Australia, and still has the front 
to imagine he is an explorer. To pose as an explorer seemed to be 
his only, ambition. I will give him a spell now, so good-bye,, 
explorer. I hope we will never meet, but if we do, I trust it will 
be in the City of God, '* where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest." 

A vocabulary of native words in alphabetical order will be found 
appended to this book, which I must own gave me an infinity of 
trouble to compile — from the aborigines, not from books. Not 
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one liviDg aborigine belonging to Gordon Creek could speak 
a word of English when I arrived there on the 14th 
of May, 1894, so I began with a tribe of real wild 
natives. I never saw a better lot of blacks either in looks or 
in physique, nor did I ever come across a dialect with so many 
names for one thing; for instance, water has five names, viz., 
*'nor-ko," "jab-boo," " nabber-coo," " coola-watt," and "quenja- 
wary." Then, again, we have the word mother with three 
names, viz., " namie," " could-you," and ** jack-artie." Now when 
a man picks up such words as round, square, think, forget, 
pretty, &c., &c., he has made fairly good headway in an 
aboriginal dialect. I will give the native names of those words 
mentioned above in rotation, viz., " carlie-carlie," ** jetta-jetta,*' 
" kung-a-lip," " tea-hee," " poon-you." It is a most euphonious 
language, and I have spent hours and hours, year after year, 
listening to its pleasant and agreeable sounds, and when *I 
began to speak it myself the natives of both sexes took great 
pains with me in the pronunciation, and many a good laugh 
they had at my expense. But I knew too much for them in 
the long run. I found out things they would rather I had 
been ignorant of, but the way I went about it was too 
intellectually deep for a wild nigger. I discovered myself that 
when a young man named Lerramony was away hunting, another 
one named Daddy-Addy used to be too familiar with his 
pretty young wife, who was only seventeen. I raved at Daddy- 
Addy for this, and he became afraid of me, and asked me not to 
tell Lerramony. I would not have taken any notice of it only 
Lerramony was away on my business. As fetr as I was concerned 
they could indulge indiscriminately in sensual pleasures as long as 
it did not interfere with my work ; but I would not have that young 
wife led astray whilst her husband was absent on my business. 
It was through many other items like that that I gained my 
prestige with the blacks and kept it. It was diplomacy on my 
part to be honest and always truthful with them in all my 
dealings. 

I soon made it my business to learn the different castes with 
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whom a man could cohabit and with whom he could not. I soon 
found that a " Jana" must take a " Noola" lubra, and a " Jewla" 
must take a " Nannago" lubra, and a " Jungalla" a " Naraeja,** 
and so on until I became proficient in their laws. And I can add 
here that after all my experience I came to the one conclusion — 
that the women will prostitute themselves during the absence of 
their husbands if they get the opportunity. 




J. 



CHAPTER XII. 

r 

Shall they wither like a flower 

That is waiting for the rain? 
Will they never see a white man 

Come unto them again? 

In July, 1895, two lubras came into Gordon Creek, and stated 
that the " Pille-nurra" men wanted me to meet them- in three days' 
time at " Onaquarra," twelve miles south of my hut. To cut a 
long story short, I will here relate what took place. I went to 
" Onaquarra," and took a girl with me called Pulnally, who 
belonged to the tribe* I interviewed about forty men, who asked 
me to accompany them to the '^ Kinjacka*' ranges, and they would 
show me what they thought was " opal." 1 had been interro- 
gating them on this subject many times. So we all left 
" Onaquarra" together, men, women, boys, girls, and dogs, ** the 
prettiest lot you ever had time to look at." 

We had gone about ten miles, 
when we came to a large Boab tree, 
with the strange marking scratched 
on the bark here depicted. 

The wild natives with me all looked 
and glowered, some remarking we 
have been basely deceived from the 
outset j all appeared to be embar- 
rassed and distressed at something Mk^ 
I failed to comprehend at the time. W//*A 
Pulnally was now in the scene of her \/ ^ \f\. 
girlhood, and the enormous sandstone cliff was the home of 
her youth. I went to her, and asked what was the meaning of 
the marks on the Boab. All she could tell me then was that the 
marks had been made by the " Jael" tribe of natives, indicating the 
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direetion they were going. We camped for dinner, the natives 
devouring a kind of pemmioan they manufacture from the pounded 
flesh of wild animals. I then heard that the '' Jael" natives had 
stolen two of the "PiUe-nurra" lubras whilst the "Pille-nurra" men 
were absent hunting. After half an hour's low grumbling conver- 
sation, the male blacks requested me to remain at the Boab with 
the lubras for three days, and they would clear out after the Jael 
blacks. I promised I would remain more days if necessary, so 
Pulnally and others made a £a.ir-sized bough wurley with wattle 
and wistaria branches. 

The men then started with their spears and boomerangs, all 
stamping their feet down hard upon the ground and keeping good 
time ; then, after that preliminary, they hung the pericarp of the 
Boab around each of their necks, and off they went. Great 
mountains and wild hills, sprinkled with bushes in full bloom, 
enhanced the solitary beauty of the scene, and a short distance 
away was a beautiful spring, large as a circus-ring, surrounded by 
pandanus palms. I here saw some of the elder women making 
holes through the noses of four young girls who were desirous Of 
wearing the kangaroo or turkey bone as an ornament. I shot an 
emu, which caused great satisfaction throughout the entire camp, 
and next day I was fortunate enough to shoot another on nearly 
the same spot. All but Pulnally greased themselves from head 
to foot, and looked splendid. Nearly all folk alike are subject to 
aberration of temper, which has an effect on their manners for 
the time being; so sometimes I would get angry with these 
untutored children for cruelty to small birds and animals, and 
kill the poor creature at once, much to their chagrin. 

At this camp the native women obtained large sheets of paper 
bark, and made cradles to carry their babies in, whilst others were 
employed in making cicatrices on their arms and bosoms, which 
they filled in with a kind of cinnabar, obtained from the adjacent 
caverns. After three days the men came back with the two girls 
whom the ^'Jael" natives had stolen. That same afternoon 
we moved on to a large waterhole on Gordon Creek, and 
I shot two crocodiles, which were quickly hauled on shore. 

p 2 
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I watched the modtu operandi of cooking them with great 
interest, and came to the conclusion that the flesh when 
cooked properly is very nice. I subsequently learnt from 
the men that the marks on the Boab tree were te this 
efifect — ''We have taken Parreela and Kille-jung-ana in 
your absence, and this will pay us back for the loss of 
Coon-nun and Jabba^o-do." In a few days we were at the 
mountain tarn, in the Kinjacka Ranges, and the black men 
showed me a silicious kind of stone. It was not opal — it shone 
only on the exterior, and if broken its lustre died. 

I find it very difficult to write a book of travels. I am 

compelled to record scenes and instances through the medium of 

myself, and then try to abstract myself out of them to save the 

egotistical "I did this" or ''I did that." Like a peripatetic 

philosopher, I walked about the sandstone gorges and glens of 

the Victoria River district, and tried to teach the blacks not 

to commit depredations on the settlers' property. I disputed 

with them as to their right to kill one another, and emphatically 

and vehemently denounced cannibalism, shook my head and my 

fist, and turned sick before their eyes at the thought of such 

inhuman work. They all unanimously agreed there and then 

that it was a bad practice, confessed they never saw it painted in 

such a colour before, and declared they would never take any 

part in such proceedings again. Delicately and tenderly I 

treated the poor and frail invalids, whose features exhibited pain 

silently borne. I washed spear-wounds with warm water and 

carbolic at their own desire ; I took the scissors and cut their 

tangled mass of greasy hair, and used many bottles of eucalyptus 

oil to relieve disease. The plain, unvarnished tale of the 

aborigines and their vicissitudes ought to be worth listening to — 

and it will be. 

The whole of this book is a miscellaneous collection of scenes 
and examples in the concrete, practically assured by a living 
eye-witness. I ask once more for the " means" to ameliorate 
their condition ; I ask for a chivalrous love from Christians, so 
that it can be bestowed on the poor deluded and uninstructed 
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children of the wild waste, who roam wild and free in a wilder- 
ness of unknowning sin. 

Shall they wither like a flower 
That is waiting for the rain? 

" If Christ came to Victoria River" what would He think of these 
poor aborigines 1 Native chiefs would bow down and plead for 
food and raiment and a home for themselves in their own 
country. Mr. W. T. Stead wrote thus : — " Every human being, 
man or woman, in so far as they are human and not animals, 
have tendrils of the heart which are perpetually yearning to clasp 
and cling to their fellow-creatures." These words are appropriate, 
and refer just as much to wild aborigines as they do to poor 
ignorant white folk in large cities. 

In parts like the Victoria, where the natives are numerous, I 
fihould propose the following : — To establish civilized order 
amongst uncivilized races by firm but kind treatment, by creating 
a ration depot on the Wickham River. The cost of transit of 
rations and tools from Palmerston to the scene of operations 
would be less than ^28 per ton, and the cattle stations would be 
glad to sell what we call their wasters, such as stags, &c., for a 
very small sum per head. Although not very good beef it would 
do admirably to feed natives upon. Drastic measures are not 
necessary, but on the first formation of the depot they would have 
to camp away from the quarters used by the man in charge, and 
in the daytime carry wood and water and da all the work that 
could be found for them to do. There is nothing like work to 
keep them together. A large vegetable garden would in itself 
almost be enough to keep them together at the depot. Melons 
and pumpkins would grow luxuriantly all the year round. 

The " Pille-nmra" tribe are of gentle character, and Gordon 
Creek country belongs to them. The " Hynemann" tribe 
inhabited the land west of the Wickham River. All I have come 
in contact with are also susceptible to kindness. The 
" Wartamann" tribe belong to the Victoria Dep6t and the Jasper 
Gorge. They are not a good lot, being of a savage nature, living in 
a mountain-engirdled belt, the summits of which are destitute of 
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vegetation, with the exception of spinifex and woollybut. The 
" Jael" tribe inhabit the Upper Victoria, and are friendly with the 
** Pille-nurra" and "Hynemann" tribes. Not much is known 
about them. 

Mr. Thomas CahiU, the manager of Waye Hill cattle station^ 
has had more to do with the ^' Jael" blacks than any other white 
man. He supervises the best herd of cattle in the Northern 
Tertitbry. Being a thoroughly practical and energetic man, thsere 
are no half measures or slumming about CahilFs management of 
cattle. Fifteen or twenty thousand head of cattle are clean and 
branded up to date ; and owing to him and those under him the 
cattle are so quiet that they will only lift their heads and look at 
men who ride amongst them. I went out with Mr. CahiU, and we 
mustered 1,200 head of mixed cattlie ; and just to show my 
readers what interest he takes in his herd I will mention the 
following : — I saw a lai^e tuikey, so I got off my horse to have a 
shot. All this time CahiU was distressed, lest the report would 
cause his cattle to be frightened, and he said it did disturb their 
composure. I promised never to incur his displeasure again, and 
he stiU remains my standard of perfection as far as cattle station 
managers are concerned. Not only that, but he will fit and shoe 
seven or eight horses before dinner, whilst a brilliant assembly ot 
galoots like myself are looking on with our mouths open quite 
wide, as if they belonged to a Syndicate. If other articles who 
manage stations about here are worth three hundred a year^ 
Thomas CahiU is worth a thousand. 

Thni^e, Tommy, digest that lot, and if you continue to look 
after Mr. Buchanan's interest with the same zeid and passionate 
ardour a3 you have hitherto exhibited, I shall have much pleasure 
in writing you up at some future date, or, may be, you shcdl be a 
iStoek Inspector to investigate the red-water disease amongst 
cattle. I wiU not make any rash assertions, as I may yet be one 
of the unemployed. 

The in&ncy of the grown-up natives is remarkable. They 
ask such childish questions, and are under the impression that the 
people who live in the moon must be very happy. They complain 
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bitterly of the mosquitos, and want to know if they annoy you 
also. 

Every man has a hobby of some kind, and studying the course 
of life the wild aborigines lead has many years been a favourite 
hobby of mine. Still I am not satisfied with myself, There 
is still something about them that seems to me to be unknown 
and incomprehensible, and I have never found a black man or 
woman yet who would or could explain that hidden secret to me. 
I am no amateur amongst them, and times out of number they 
have oomplimented me thusly, '^ You yabber all the same blacks 
feUow." 



CHAPTER XIIL 
A Mebitorius Bushman. 



I ask not for his lineage 
I ask not for his name ; 

If manliness be in his heart 
He noble birth may claim. 



The palace or the hovel, 
Where first his life began, 

I seek not of; but answer this — 
" Is he an honest man?" 

—NlCOLL. 



For a real good all-round bushman let me commend you to 
Jim Ledgerwood, who stands 6 feet 4 inches, and weighs 14 
stone. He is now over forty years of age, and can put 12 feet 
4 inches to his credit at one standing jump. He is still a rough 
rider of no small importance, and has ridden in his time two 
thousand colts. He broke in horses on Narrulko, Springfield, 
Lake Nash, Yanga Lake, Mount Howard, Durham Downs, (fee, 
and was backed by Messrs. Armstrong and Fooke in Bourke, 
N.S.W., to ride against any man anything with skin and hair ou. 
The challenge was accepted by a man named Mullins. They 
were to catch seven colts, and ride them five minutes each. 
Ledgerwood won, and placed another fifty pounds to his credit. 
He is prepared any day to run a foot-race with young or old if 
they will only plank the dollars. He fought several men and 
beat them in Bourke — to wit, Mullins and Moore and others — 
and to-day will fight the best man in the Northern Territory if 
they will put up the stuff. He is also a veterinary surgeon. I 
have seen him cutting cancers and tumors from horses. He is a 
first-class drover, and has had the management of stations. One 
I remember him being on was Hodgson Downs. He is now head 
stockman of the Victoria River Downs, one of the largest cattle 
stations in the Southern Hemisphere, but all that is only a mere 
cipher to what I have to say about Ledgerwood. In June, 1895, 
a boy named " Ligar's Harry" ran away from the Victoria out- 
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■station, and took with him a valuable dog belonging to a man 
named Watson. Jim Legerwood followed him two hundred miles 
•and got him, and on returning he came full butt on three black- 
boys named Billy, Major, and Harry, who were charged on 
warrant with the attempted murder of John Mulligan and George 
Ligar. Here was Ledgerwood face to face with three civilized 
-scoundrels who had armed themselves with spears. They 
commenced throwing them, and during a desperate resistance he 
shot Major dead. The other two ran away, and after a lot of 
galloping in creeks and long grass he managed to get them 
securely fastened together. Then follows four sleepless nights 
marching these two rascals into the out- station. Added to these 
were ligar's Harry and the lubras belonging to the would-be 
.murderers, all of whom had to be watched for divers reasons. 
Ledgerwood has proved himself to be a brave man, and with all 
that he is a good-natured, agreeable companion. I have occasion 
to believe that I am regarded as no slouch in the bush, but I 
^ive the belt to Jim Ledgerwood, and hope this little book will 
reach Bourke, Cooper's Creek, and other parts where Ledgerwood 
is known. I had the pleasure of travelling with Mr. Ledgerwood 
some hundreds of miles in a hostile country. Every emergency 
that crops up connected with horses, niggers, water, tracks, &c., 
&c., finds him always prepared, and extremely polite in making 
his suggestions. 

Jim Ledgerwood distinguished himself when confronted with 
the repulsive blackfellows who attempted to murder John 
Mulligan and George Ligar. Ledgerwood did not recoil from 
them. They could speak English like ourselves, and cursed him, 
and stood their ground for a short time ; but with undaunted 
intrepidity he shot one dead, and made the others surrender. It 
is refreshing to know a man like him. But I must not forget 
other good and fearless men ; for instance, Cornelius Power, Cor- 
poral of Mounted Police, located on the McArthur River, has to his 
credit some important arrests in the bush. He has been termed 
•by the Adelaide Observer '* an indefatigable trooper." Inspector 
Besley, of Port Augusta, said that Power was the better man in 
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hU division, and I feel proud to say that even with my long 
service, if Inspector Foelsche ordered me to go under such a mani 
as Corporal Power, I should go with pleasure. I respect a brave 
man, bat there are so many other things called ** Nincompoops,'' 
bogged up to their thighs in top-boots, and armed with a little 
brief authority, who spread the jam on thick. I cannot express 
the full measure of disgust I feel for such articles. Ledgerwood, 
Power, and I would be nowhere alongside of such objects. Their 
collars, cuffs, and umbrellas would soon place us in the shade. 
The barmaids would scarcely deign to smile on us if those galoots 
were in the same saloon. Oh ! wouldn't I like to have a few of 
them with me when I am on some murder case amongst 
treacherous tribes. They would require a clean pair of pants 
nearly every attack I made. Or, with me on the West Australian 
boundary, facing the red sandhills that rise one after the other in 
terrible array. Ernest Favenc wrote that these sandhills are 
suggestive of death by fatigue, thirst, and famine. 

In 1891 a forensic gentleman, notorious for his ignorance of 
magisterial duties, made a faux-pas by not taking my measure- 
correctly. I'll give him this much credit, that he succeeded in 
making me most infernally uncomfortable for the time being in 
his impetuosity to sheet home an offence to some one. He waxed 
vehement, boisterous, fierce, turbulent, angry, and frantic, and 
transported himself from place to place in a most unseemly 
fashion to interview a migratory clan of sore-eyed gins, and 
, mobilize them to give evidence against a '^ white man." I have 
already stated that the poor ill-favoured man gained the desired, 
object by making me very uneasy. I was theu a young man in 
the hey-day of my aspiring youth. I never meddled with long- 
haired Rose at Charlotte Waters, and I have to this day failed to- 
comprehend why he displayed such venom, and thus comported him- 
self. I never could see it or find out why that man had such a set 
on me. He frothed, he foamed, like an unchained sleuth-hound. 
May be his zeal and passionate ardour carried him away to- 
spiteful regions. Had he worked as diligently for his own 
interest as he worked against mine, he would have beckHne a 
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wealthy man in a short time. At that time I had some practical 
friends, who put their hands into their pockets and helped me, for 
which I felt thankful. The working men in the Alice Springs 
district at that time treated me well, and I never shall be done 
expressing my gratitude. I will here enumerate the names of 
those I can remember, having nothing to aid me but my 
memory : — 



E. R. Smith 
R. Ooulthard 
W. Benstead 

F. 0. Godlee 
J. CummingB 

C. J. Chambers 
H. Campbell 

D. Olliver 
J. Harding 
J. Boxer 
T. Yora^ 
T. Hanley 
C. Marsh 
J. Brown 

W. H. Abbtytt 
W. Turton 



P. Dooley 
W. Hayes 
R. C. Gran 
H. Price 
C. Fox 
T. Norman 
A. Breaden 
P. Fitzpatrick 
J. Turner 
M. Conner 
G. Ross 
W. Hayden 
F. Kyrke 
R. E. Warne 
L. Nicholson 
A. Waltis 



T. H. Pearce 

F. Raggatt 

G. Spence 
J. Willis 
E. Polhill 
M. Devlin 
H. Breaden 

C. Grantham 
G. Blake 

E. Walsh 
J. Miller 
E. Pavy 
H. Figg 
J. Mead 

D. White 
T. Hussey 



J. Gowan 
T. Williams 
G. Cooper 
J. Woodfbrde 

E. Sargent 

A. Brown 
J. Bteaden 

B. Rogers 
T. Astleford 
R, Taylor 

F. Waffis 
D. Murphy 
R. Palmer 
P. Mead 

G. Tucker 



VOCABULARY. 





Gordon Creek, N.T. 


Alive 


Won-ginnie 


Mouth 


Baby boy 


Won-gerra 


Marrow 


Baby girl 


Cun-nowra 


Meat 


Black 


Deet-root 


Me 


Crocodile 


Talwauk 


Moon 


Condition 


Bee-um 


Mimosa 


Cold 


Min-jellie 


Mosquito 


Come back 


Que-annie 


Mistletoe 


Clean 


Le-wa-gunna 


Mouse 


Crying 


Long-gurra 


Mosquito net 


Chest 


Too-merel 


Mussels 


Connection 


> Youd-gurra 


Mother 


(sexual) 


Native fruit 


Crocodile 


Warra-ja 


Native fruit 


Crab 


Car-bee-dic 


*Neck 


Cockatoo ) 
Parrot/ 


Werry-wonna 


Nails 
Native 


Creek 


Pin-gar 


Companion 


Dead 


Dider-ick 


Nose 


Dirty 


Nee-boo-roo 


Navel 


Earth 


Butt-ung-a 


No 


Fat 


YerrA 


Not wanted 


Get up 


Toolen-gerry 


North 


Go away 


Yan-da 


Neck 


Hot 


Ole-nung 


No good 


Lean 


Nee-an 


Old man 


Laughing 


Yea-ip 


Orange tree 


Name 


Nem-ba-coolo 


Owl 


Me 


Ni-hec 


Old woman 


Mouse 


Moogea 


One 



Mong-a-loo 

Yerra 

Gudgea 

Hi-hee 

Ber-tung-urra 

Car-lin 

Coo-rung 

Mut-ling-ar 

Mood-ja 

Coo-rung-go 

Narro-bo 

Could-you 

Ky-rill 

Jamba 

Mar-dung 

Lee-bee 

>Go-darrack 

Jit-tee 

Joo-loo 

Wa-goonie 

Car-reela 

Cunnin-burra 

Now-itt 

Wong-hee 

Chee-now-roo 

Chuck-er-oo 

Que-arror 

Cadgerie 

Chin-tar-go 
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Offspring 


. f Wun-you-marl- 
1 chu 


Very good 
Very good 


Butta-goora 
Butta-gura 


Opossum 


Dag-o-latchie 


Vomit 


Yee-goo-ra 


Opossum 


Jung-ana 


White 


Walk-hee 


Prickles 


Coor4 Coora 


Wire spear 


Will-mora 


Pick it up 


Tiap 


Whistling 


Ooran-gurra 


Pigeon 


Yo-el-wol 


Water vessel 


Poon-ga-loo 


Pinching 


Ler-er 


Wallaby 


Wol-on-oonga 


Pressing 


Jo-lo-not 


Wood 


Kam-dee 


Penis 


Con-dor 


Willow 


Par-tockie 


Pannikin 


Cut-uk 


Walk 


Car-loo 


Piss 


Narbla 


Water 


Yabba 


Pandanus 


Jung-a-wa 


Wife 


Kong-er-oo 


Paper Bark 


Buck-allie 


West 


CulMarra 


Quick 


( Wat-e-two-a- 
( ticha 


Whirlwind 


Widg-ree-cartie 


Wasp 


Ooloo-marra 


Rat 


Jew-lin 


Wind 


Tech-e-mann 


Bound 


Mootra 


Yam stick 


Pow-ill-jec 


Stone 


Pill-ee 


Youngster 


Good-doo-doo 


Square 


Jetta-jetta 


You 


Min-do 


Sit down 


Roora 


Young lubra 


Wom-alla 


Sunrise 


Jow-Brdilla 


Yes 


Yow 


Sunset 


Niure-roon 


Young woman 


L Marl-a-bee 


Slow 


Tal-yup 


You 


Yen-too 


Vagina 


Dad-ja 







Dialect Spoken by the Natives of the Katherine, Elset, 
Maude Creek, Sprinovalb, and Willeroo. 



Alligator 


You-arran 


Brother 


An-mer-en-jen 


Ant 


Bill-Iowa 


Boy 


Bulla 


Allright 


Yeo 


Bite 


Lee-nan-lang-er 


Altogether 


Au-mong-wiu 


Bamboo 


MuU-lue-qua 


Ashes 


Wee-larak 


Boomerang 


Boo-ran 


Blood 


Goo-rad 


Beard 


Hee-jan-da 


Blackfellow 


In-yen-ban 


Breasts 


Gin-gil 


Bark 


Bang-ar 


Back 


Bin-baruie 
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Crocodile 

Calves 

Cockatoo (white) 

Cockatoo (black) 

Crow 

Crying 

Close up 

Dog 

Drink 

Dead 

Emu 

Eyes 

Eating 

Ears 

East 

Fish 

Fish 

Fire 

Fly 

Foot 

Flying Fox 

Father 

Get up 

Gully 

•Grass 

Girl 

Gum-tree 

Give 

Gum 

Get up 

Good 

•Growl 

Head 

Hand 

Hands 

Iguana 



Dock-all 

Ung^-wom 

Men-nun 

Yer-rudgen 

Wah-quack 

Man-dow-Coloon 

Jael-a 

War-rue 

Wark 

Nan-din-jon 

Cun-un-jun 

Hee-mum 

Ning-hoon 

0-ro-gen-ga 

Gon-ung 

Gee-ock 

Para-nin 

Jung-war-linga 

Matt-can 

Hee-jeng 

Boor-hed 

Hoo-ge-rap 

Unmer-an-jerra 

Wo-ally 

Wall-on 

Warren 

Carro-ar-den 

A^-wonga 

Murr-rung 

Cadge-you 

An-gorick 

Bye 

Narrad 

En-amie 

A-rear-uck 

Warrenger 



Intercourse ^ 
(sexual) j 


Hoo-noo-len-g 


Kangaroo 


Kung-men 


Kiss 


Ni-jong-min 


Knees 


Ho-art 


Like 


Guboo 


Laugh 


Flower 


Lubra 


Al-merie 


Long way 


War-ri-ma 


Look 


Tjaw 


Language 


Wich-a 


liame 


f Amoula-wad- 
i back 


Lily 


Willie-long-a 


Mussel 


Bungie 


Mouth 


Hee-jagga 


Me 


Man-in-gyu 


Moon 


Can-dow-a 


Mosquito 


CuU-lill-Un 


Mate 


Um-bee-ji 


Mother 


Met-met 


Milk 


Gong 


Mine 


Nar-gulmm 


Nails 


Lee-bee 


Nose 


Hee-june 


North 


Mare 


Navel 


Amo-dooe-rook 


Nagood 


Wa-gie 


Opossum 


BaMan 


Owl 


Yer-ram-bun 


Ochre 


War-rung 


Pigeon 


Mon-buU-on 


PlRR 


Tool-gen 


Penis 


Yun-bun 


Pipeclay 


Bim 


Poor 


A-yow-yowg 
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Quail 

River 

Stone knife 

Sister 

Sun 

Snake, black 

^nake, brown 

Sleep 

Skin 

Sit down 

Stone 

Stomach 

•Shade 

Smoke 

Spear 

Sky 

Star 

Sick 

Stone tom'h'wk 

Stomach 

South 



Ben-men-nen 

Bolan 

Lough 

Nam-moonga 

Moo-roon 

Bulock-wan 

Cun-ya-pan 

Nar-gorup-pa 

Hec-met 

Ad-gin-nin 

Carrin 

Mi-den 

Ma-lang-gid 

Loo-in-gyn 

Gin-dan 

Mella-chunc 

Mun-derra 

Amoul-ya 

Mardee 

Un-or-darg 

Wallam 



Swim 


Yerra-Kan 


Turkey 


Jack-pan 


Tongue 


He-jellen 


Testicles 


Mar-dell 


Thighs 


I-yarra 


Teeth 


A-lad-mo 


Tucker 


Nin-ja 


Wurley 


Quolp 


What 


Yen-ung 


Wommera 


Ban-ban 


Wood 


You-men 


Water 


Wee-an 


Walk 


Nurry-an 


Whistle 


Weird-ba 


Whitefellow 


Malla-qua 


Womb 


Ye-panda 


Wind 


Mii-the 


West 


Gorrie 


Yam 


Chal-wong-er 


You 


In-yen-goon 


Yam-stick 


Birie 



Ashes 

Arms 

Ants 

Ants (white) 

Ants (black, ) 
Httle)/ 

Brother 

Bird 

Blossom 

Bamboo V 

Corroboree J 

Breathing 
Bamboo 



{ 



Victoria 

Poo-na 
Nar-jur-i-can 
Yerri oun 
Bul-lu-la 

Mee-you 

Cull-latt 

Jew-lttoca 

Tee-ja 

Kin-jor-um 

High-nipe 

C!olarjerrie, 
Coola-jera 



River Dialect. 

Breast nipple 

Beard 

Big 

Bad 

Bung^eye 

Boxwood-tree 

Blanket 

Bohemia tree 

Beefwood tree 



Beard 

Boomerang 
Bread 



{ 



Dim-bee 

Chicka 

Ber-tow-ra 

Jung-a-buna 

Mella-roomba 

Wom-ago 

Wobba-abba 

Won-Yerrie 

Min-der-werry 

Yong-ung- card- 
pee 

Cum-un-jee 
Cunderie 
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Back 

Breasts 

Beard 

Bone 

Boughs 

Baby 

Blackfellow 

Blind 

Boy 

Beetle 

Bite 

Bite 

Bag 

Cat-fish 

Come on 

Cave 

Cheeks 

Crane 

Cold 

Clean 

Cry 

Connection 

(sexual) 
Come on 
Camp 
Cockatoo 

(white) 
Cockatoo ) 

(black) / 
Chin 
Cheeks 
Calf of Leg 
Daylight 
Dead 
Doves 



} 



} 



Nar-kutch 


Daylight 


Card-pee 


Ar-boo-la 


Drink 


Nor-ko 


Nuring-nong 


Dingo 


Wolago 


Car-nin-jee-jee 


Dung 


Jore 


Maria 


Dancing 


Ban-deemie 


( Go-do-do- 
( marlchu 


Depot 


Nully-we-roo 


Duck 


Chippie-la-goon: 


Mee-at 


Daylight 


Jow-a-dilla 


Mella-cutta-oka 


Evening Star 


Tal-merrill 


Wen-now-roo 


^gg 


Kit-pa 


Mum-gorra 


East 


Curra-worra 


Bee-noo 


Eating 


Pill-chung 


By-you 


Eyes 


Mella 


Mar-chartee 


Earth 


Yoo-loo 


Wor-uck 


F^.rs 


Lung-a 


Cow-hi 


Eyebrows 


£-michie-micbi€ 


PiU-linga 


Elbow 


Nonger-oo 


Lee-berto-bert 


Emu 


Eba-ado 


Jal-wa 


Earth 


Bar-ta 


Min-jellie 


Flying 


Car-a-toolar 


Lee-wa-gtmna 


Fish 


Tar-looark 


Long-gurra 


Flame 


War-loo-mit 


Ber-min-ko 


J^lea 


Mid-a-lee 




Fresh meat 


Corl-em-billie- 


Yanning 


Fire 


War-loo 


Nora 


Four 


Dad-o 


Pung-arra 


Fat 


Yerra 




Flies 


Nor-riU 


Tear-uk 


Fire 


Minnie-min-ure- 




Fish 


Tun-yan 


Jigga 


Feet 


You-bun 


Linga 


Feathers 


Pin-get 


Nar-loong-a 


Feet 


Chinna 


Jow-a-dinnie 


Frightened 


0-karra 


Dig-ger-ick 


Fig 


Tedculla 


Jew-luck 


Fish 


Wor-uk 
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Flying Fox 


Wair-rap-pa 


Jabiroo 


Gee-mari-bee 


Gum 


Marii-da 


King Parrot 


Ping Ping 


Get up 


Wob-ro-kee 


Kneeling 


Jeera 


Go away 


Qen-darra 


Kick 


PuU-ja 


Girl 


Marta-gudgea 


Kiss 


Pun-jarra 


Grass 


I-jer-ung 


Kangaroo 


Carrie-wonna 


Gum-tree 


Jad-ber-oo 


Knife 


Murrie-murrie 


Golah 


Watch-e-lan 


Knees 


Jule-wol 


Grass long 


Oo-ja 


Kidneys 


Jim-ine-get 


Grasshopper 


Terribit 


Kite 


Jew-lucca 


Go 


Que-umma 


Kiss 


Poon-mip 


Ground 


Butta 


Long legs 


Ger-com-a-loo 


Go away 


Yan-nan-nin 


Look out 


Mel-lee 


Gravy 


Poong-a-loo 


Lay down 


Chuck-ol 


Hot 


Ole-nung 


Lips 


Won-but 


Hot 
Head 


Goo-too-bal-ncc 
Wol-loo 


Laughing ) 
jackass j 


Call-a-cock 


Hair 


Card pee 


Look out 


Curry-anda 


Hands 


Mar-da 


Long way 


Gorrie 


Honey 


Ena 


Lips 


Leara 


Horns 


Con-dow-a-well 


Leaf 


Tal-yee 


Honey 


Nung-car-lin 


Lightning 


Jun-in-yenna 


Hole 


Jo w- in-dee 


Louse 


Or-ta 


Half 


Kit 


Laugh 


Yea-ip 


Hearing 


Tee-jew-dee 


Liver 


Jow-worika 


Hiccough 


Nectic-cup 


Lubra 


Gorrie 


Iguana 


Nii-ena 


Leaf 


Pika-ken'v 


Iguana 


Wal-len-ger i 







Aboriginal Names op Trees, &c., in the Upper Wickham 

Country. 



Acacia 
Bamboo 
Beefwood 
Behania 



Ena — tree. 
Jung-alla Bloodwood 

Oola-jerrie . Blossom 

Min-da-weriy j *Boab 
Won-yerrie | Boxwood 

* Many 60 feet in circumference. 



Jad-ber-oo 
Tee-ja 
Kin-jack- a 
Wom ago 
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Colibah 


Ool-wad-jee 


Mimosa 


Carlin 


Couch-grass 


Jan-u-voo-roo 


Mistletoe 


Mut-ling-er 


Cranberry 


Jdbba-lu-lu 


Pandanus Palm Jung-a-wa 


Creeper 


Min-de-ung 


Paperbark 


Buok-allie 


Currantrf? 


Mar-ra-loong 


Pigweed 


Wall-e-oola 


Fig 


Jal-worra 


Prickles 


Coora-coora 


Flower 


Ena 


Reeds 


Mar-rill 


Grange-tree 


Chuck-er-Qp 


Rolley PoUey 


Doan-gal 


Grass 


You-ka 


Rye 


Bun-gilley 


Gum-tree 


Dee-malon 


Spinifex 


Worra-wa 


Leaf 


Talyee 


Wild Cedar 


Powl-chee 


Leichardt Pine 


Jamba 


Willow 


Par-teekie 


Mallee 


Tarn bin 








Northern Territory, 

Jaiiuaiy .5tl), 1895. 

Mr. W. H. WlLLSHIRE. 

Dear Sir — I have read with great interest your work on the 
natives of Central Australia, I think the habits and customs of 
a race of people in our own country should be known more of 
than they are at present to the outside world. 

1 hear that you are preparing a vocabulary of the natives of 
the Victoria River districts. If such is the case would you kindly 
procure for me one dozen copies of the first edition. 

Personally I take a great interest in the natives, and think 
that more should be done for them. They are losing more of 
their game-producing country as the settlers stock the land, and 
have to be content with the roughest of the country, where they 
obtain but a poor living. 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

W. NORMAN REES. 



Springvale, 

10th October, 1893. 
Dear Mr. Willsiiire. 

I have read your able little work on the " Aborigines of 

Central Australia" with very much interest. No bushman who 

has been in the habit of constantly travelling amongst 

the natives can fail to thoroughly endorse all you say and 

graphically describe as to the customs and habits of these 

peoples ; and, although your observations extend over such an 

immense area of territory, it still further proves the general 

belief that tliey originally sprung from one tribe. 

With kind regards, 

I am, yours faithfully, 

ALFRED GILES. 
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Victoria River, 

January 18th, 1895. 

I read your book on the ** Aborigines of Central Australia," 
also your MSS. of the Victoria River natives, which contains 
thoroughly interesting matter, faithfully described. I have now 
lived over eighteen years in the Northern Territory, and most of 
that time has been spent in close proximity to aborigines in all 
parts of the Northern Territory. 

I am fully aware how difficult it is to obtain profound 

information fi^om blacks, whether civilized or otherwise, as they 

are extraordinary stupid concerning anything intellectually deep. 

Persons desiring to know something about the aborigines of 

Australia could turn to no better guide than your books, which 

are extremely readable and very much out of the common, as it is 

invested with an exciting interest about wild men and women in 

the " stone age," and ought to receive an unstinted and generous 

support. 

GEORGE H. LIGAR, 

Stockman, 

Victoria. 



When at Gordon Creek I had the pleasure of reading your 
MSS. You have truthfully pourtrayed the beautiful scenes in the 
Victoria River district, which wc know is so rich in natural 
beauties. Topographically it is most interesting, and will retain 
the attention of the most cursory reader. What you state about 
the aborigines is perfectly correct ; you have been so long iden- 
tified with wild natives in remote regions, that no wonder you are 
able to give valuable information in a palatable form, and your 
racily-written sketches will greatly amuse your friends in the 
bush. The romantic incidents of faithful love are nicely depicted, 
and I anticipate your book to be your musterpiece. 

I have written this on New Year's Day ; make whatever use 

you like of it. 

WALTER NORMAN KEKS, 

Head Stockman, 

January 1st, 1895. Victoria. 
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I had the pleasure of reading this book in MSS. at Gordon 
Creek, and find the author has the faculty of recording the dialect 
and life of the wild tribes of the Victoria River with a bold 
fidelity. He has produced a book full of valuable information 
and stirring incidents ; while the humour is something delightful. 
He not only gives you a book to read, but at his camp he proves 
to you by living instances and witnesses what he has written 
about. His style of writing will please bushmen immensely. 
There are one or two ordeals they perform that he has wisely left 
unexplained, and confines himself to deal only with points that 
affected either himself or the aborigines. The subject itself should 
be enough to bear the little work into notice, the contribution 
being essentially his own. 

LINDSAY CRAWFORD, 

Ex-Manager, 

1st February, 1895. Victoria. 



This book, in MSS., was placed in my hands by the man who 
wrote it, a man that possesses a strong passion to wander year 
after year through gorges and glens, and leading the life of a noble 
savage — one of Nature's lovers, with no limit assigned him. It is 
well he wrote this book. He tells you a tale of wild life in a wild 
place. Ho has camped with the cannibals in the sandstone 
ranges, and made friends with them ; and if he could submit to 
paper what he really saw, he would supply the world with some 
blood-curdling scenes. I travelled with him on one occasion, and 
he spoke to the natives like one of themselves ; he had autocratic 
j)0wer, and they looked upon him as the great " boss." So here 
you get a rough book, by a rough author, written in the garb of a 
real bushman, viz., mole pants and cotton shirt. It is a book 
unexampled in the history of wild aborigines. He made dis- 
coveries, and his name would have never been forgotten had he 

never written a line. 

THOMAS CAHILL, 

Manager, 
August, 1895. Wave Hill. 
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